





























ITHE DUKE'S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

—_>——_ 
4 CHAPTER X. WHY NOT LIKE ROMEO IF I FEEL 
LIKE ROMEO. 


“Taar’s nonsense, Miss Cass, and I 
shall,” said Lady Mabel. They were 
together, on the morning after the little 
dinner-party described in the last chapter, 
in a small back sitting-room which was 
supposed to be Lady Mabel’s own, and the 
servant had just announced the fact that 
Mr. Tregear was below. 

“ Then I shall go down too,” said Miss 
} Cassewary. 

“ You'll do nothing of the kind. Will 
you please to tell me what it is you are 
afraid of ? Do you think that Frank is 
going to make love to me again? ” 

“sc } 0.’ 

“Or that if I chose that he should I 
| would let you stop me ? He is in love with 
somebody else—and perhaps I am too. 
And we are two paupers.” 

“My lord would not approve of it.” 

“Tf you know what my lord approves of 
}and what he disapproves, you understand 
him a great deal better than Ido. And if 
}] you mind what he approves or disapproves, 
you care for his opinion a great deal more 
\than Ido. My cousin is here now to talk 
to me about his own affairs, and I mean to 
see him—alone.” Then she left the room, 
and went down to that in which Frank 
was waiting for her without the company 
of Miss Cassewary. 

“Do you really mean,” she said after 
they had been together for some minutes, 
“that you had the courage to ask the 
duke for his daughter’s hand ?” 

“Why not.” 
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| “T believe you would dare do anything.” 
| “TI conldn’t very well take it without 
asking him.” 

“ AsI am not acquainted with the young 
lady I don’t know how that might be.” 

“ And if I took her so, I should have to 
take her empty-handed.” 

“ Which wouldn’t suit—would it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t suit for her—whose com- 
forts and happiness are much more to me 
than my own.” 

“No doubt! Of course you are terribly 
in love.” 

“ Very thoroughly in love, I think Iam.” J 

“For the tenth time, I should say.” 

“For the second only. I don’t regard 
myself as a monument of constancy, but I 
think I am less fickle that some other 
people.” 

“ Meaning me.” 

“ Not especially.” 

“ Frank, that is ill-natured, and almost § 
unmanly—and falsealso. When have I been J 
fickle? You say that there was one } 
before with you. I say that there has ¥ 
never really been one with meatall. Noone 
knows that better than yourself. I cannot 
afford to be in love tilllam quite sure that 
the man is fit to be, and will be, my 
husband.” 

“TI doubt sometimes whether you are 
capable of being in love with anyone.” 

“T think I am,” she said very gently. 
“But I am at any rate capable of not 
being in love till I wish it. Come, Frank, § 
do not quarrel with me. You know—you 
ought to know that I should have loved | 
you had it not been that such love would 
have been bad for both of us.” 

“It isa kind of self-restraint I do not § 
understand.” 

“ Because you are not a woman.” 
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“ Why did you twit me with changing| “And whyshouldI tell yon? Suppose 
my love?” he should have said to me in the confidence 


“Because I am a woman. Can’t you 
forgive as much as that to me P” 

“Certainly. Only you must not think 
that I have been false because I now love 
her so dearly.” 

“T do not think you are false. I would 
do anything to help you if there were any- 
thing I could do. But when you spoke so 
like a Romeo of your love——” 

“Why not like a Romeo, if I feel like a 
Romeo?” 

“But I doubt whether Romeo talked 
much to Rosaline of his love for Juliet. 
But you shall talk to me of yours for 
Lady Mary, and I will listen to yon 
patiently and encourage you, and will not 
even think of those former vows.” 

“The former vows were foolish.” 

* Oh, of course.” 

“You at least used to say so.” 

“T say so now, and they shall be as 
though they had been never spoken. So 
you bearded the duke in his den, and 
asked him for Lady Mary’s hand—just as 
though you had been a young duke your- 
self and owned half a county ?” 

‘Just the same.” 

“ And what did ho say ?” 

“He swore that it was impossible. Of 
course I knew all that before.” 

“How will it be now? You will not 
give it up?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And Lady Mary?” 

“One human being can perhaps never 
answer for another with perfect security.” 

* But you feel sure of her.” 

“T do.” 

“He, I should think, can be very 
imperious.” ' 

‘And so can she. 
all obstinate.” 

“Ts Silverbridge obstinate ?” she asked, 

“ Stiff-necked as a bull if he takes it 
into his head to be so.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it.” 

‘“‘No; because he is so soft in his 
manner, and often finds it easier to be led 
by others than to direct himself.” 

Then sho remained silent for a few 
seconds. They were both thinking of the 
same thing, and both wishing to speak of 
it. But the words came to her first. “I 
wonder what he thinks of me.” Where- 
upon Tregear onlysmiled. ‘I suppose he 
has spoken to you about me?” 

“Why do you ask P” 

“Why!” . 
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of friendship that he thinks you ugly and 
stupid.” 

“T am sure he has not said that. He 
has eyes to see and ears to hear. Bat, 
though I am neither ugly nor stupid, he 
needn’t like me.” 

* Do you want him to like you?” 

“Yes, I do, Ob, yes; you may laugh; 
but if I did not think that I could be a 
good wife to him I would not take his 
hand even to become Duchess of Omniam.” 

“Do you mean that you love him, 
Mabel ?” 

‘“‘No; I donot mean that. But I would 
learn to love him. You do not believe 
that?” Here he smiled again and shook 
his head. “It is as I said before, because 
you are not a woman and do not under- 
stand how women are trammelled. Do 
you think ill of me because I say this ? ” 

‘No, indeed.” 

“Do not think ill of me if you can help 
it, because you are almost the only friend 
that I trust. I almost trust dear old Cass, 
but not quite. She is old-fashioned and I 
shock her. As for other women, there 
isn’t one anywhere to whom I would saya 
word. Only think how a girl such as Iam 
is placed ; or indeed any girl. You, if you 
see @ woman that you fancy, can pursue 
her, can win her and triumph, or lose her 
and gnaw your heart; at any rate, you 
can do something. You can tell her that 
you love her; can tell her so again and 
again even though she should scorn you. 
You can set yourself about the business 
you have taken in hand and can work hard 
at it. What cana girl do?” 

‘** Girls work hard too sometimes.” 

“ Of course they do; but everybody feels 
that they are sinning against their sex. 
Of love, such as @ man’s is, a woman ought 
to know nothing. How can she love with 
passion when she should never give her 
love till it has been asked, and not then 
unless her friends tell her that the thing is 
suitable. Love such as that to me is out 
of the question. But, as it is fit that I 
should be married, I wish to be married 
well.” 

“And you will love him after a 
fashion ? ” 

“ Yes; after a very sterling fashion. I 
will make his wishes my wishes, his ways 
my ways, his party my party, his home my 
home, his ambition my ambition—his 
honour my honour.” As she said this she 
stood up with her hands clenched and 
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head erect, and her eyes flashing. “Do 
on not know me well enough to be sure 
that I should be loyal to him?” 

“Yes; [ think that you would be loyal.” 

‘Whether I loved him or not, he should 
love me.” 

“ And you think that Silverbridge would 
do?” 

“Yes, I think that Silverbridge would 
do. You, no-doubt, will say that I am 
flying high ?” 

“Not too high. Why should you not 
fly high? If I can justify myself, surely I 
cannot accuse you.” 

“Tt is hardly the same thing, Frank. 
Of course, there is not a girl in London to 
whom Lord Silverbridge would not be the 
best match that she could make. He has 
the choice of us all.” 

“Most girls would think twice before 
refusing him.” 

“Very few would think twice before 
accepting him. Perhaps he wishes to add 
to his wealth by marrying richly—as his 
father did.” 

“No thought on that subject will ever 
trouble him. That will be all as it 
happens. As soon as he takes a sufficient 
fancy to a girl he will ask her straight off. 
I do not say that he might not change 
afterwards, but he would mean it at the 
time.” 

‘Tf he had once said the word to me, he 
should not change. Bat then what right 
have I to expect it? What has he ever 
said about me? ” 

“Very little. But had he said much I 
should not tell you.” 

“You are my friend-—but you are his 
too; and he, perhaps, is more to you than 
Iam. As his friend it may be your duty 
to tell him all that I am saying. If so I 
have been wrong.” 

“Do you think that I shall do that, 
Mabel P” 

“T do not know. 
their friendships.” 

“Mine with you is the older, and the 
sweeter. Though we may not be more 
than friends, I will say that it is the more 
tender. In my heart of hearts I do not 
think that Silverbridge could do better.” 

“ Thanks for that, Frank.” 

“T shall tell him nothing of you that can 

et him against you.” 

“And you would be glad to see me his 
wife?” she said. 

“As you must be somebody’s wife and 
not mine.” 

“T cannot be yours, Frank; can I 
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“And not mine,” he repeated, “I will 
endeavour to be glad. Who can explain 
his feelings in such a matter? Though I 
most truly love the girl 1 hope to marry, 
yet my heart goes back to former things 
and opens itself to past regrets.” 

“T know it all,” she whispered. 

“But you and I must be too wise to 
permit ourselves to be tormented by such 
foolish melancholy.” As he said this he 
took her hand, half with the purpose of 
bidding her good-bye, but partly with the 
idea of giving some expression to the 
tenderness of his feelings. But as he did 
so, the door was opened, and the old earl 
shambled into the room. 

“‘ What the deuce are you doing here?” 
he said. 

“TI have been talking to Lady Mabel.” 

“ For about an hour.” 

‘Indeed, I do not know for how long.” 

“Papa, he is going to be married.” 
When she said this Frank Tregear turned 
round and looked at her almost in anger. 

“Going to be married, is he? Who is 
the fortunate woman ?” 

“IT don’t think he will let me tell you.” 

“ Not yet, I think,” said Frank gloomily. 
“There is nothing settled.” 

The old earl looked puzzled, but Lady 
Mabel’s craft had been successful. If this 
objectionable young second-cousin had 
come there to talk about his marriage with 
another young woman, the conversation 
must have been innocent. ‘ Where is 
Miss Cassewary ?” asked the earl. 

“T asked her not tocome down with me 
because Frank wished to speak to me 
about his own affairs. You have no objec- 
tion to his coming, papa ?” 

There had been objections raised to any 
intimacy with Frank Tregear; but all that 
was now nearly two years since. He had 
been assured over and over again by Miss 
Cassewary that he need not be afraid of 
Frank Tregear, and had in a sort of way 
assented to the young man’s visits. “I 
think he might find something better to 
do with his time than hanging about here 
all day.” Frank, shrugging his shoulders, 
and having shaken hands both with the 
daughter and father, took his hat and 
departed. “ Who is the girl? ” asked the 
earl. 

“You heard him say that I was not to 
tell.” 

“ Has she got money.” 

“I believe she will have a great deal.” 

“Then she is a great fool for her pains,” 
said the earl, shambling off again, 
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Lady Mabel spent the greater part of 
the afternoon alone, endeavouring to recall 
to her mind all that she had said to Frank 
Tregear and questioning herself as to the 
wisdom and truth of her own words. She 
had intended to tell the truth—bnt hardly 
perhaps the whole truth. The life which 
was before her—which it was necessary 
that she should lead—seemed to her to be 
so difficult! She could not clearly see 
her way to be pureand good and feminine, 
and at the same time wise. She had been 
false now—so far false that she had told 
her friend that she had never been in love. 
But she was in love—in love with him, 
Frank Tregear. She knew it as thoroughly 
as it was possible for her to know any- 
thing—and had acknowledged it to herself 
a score of times. 

But she could not marry him. As it 
was expected, nay, almost necessary that 
she should marry someone, to that some- 
one how good she would be! How she 
would strive by duty and attention, and if 
possible by affection, to make up for that 
misfortune of her early love ! 

And so I hope that I have brought my 
cart in to its appointed place in the front, 
without showing too much of the horse. 


CHAPTER XI. CRUEL. 


For two or three days after the first 
scene between the duke and his daughter 
—that scene in which she was forbidden 
either to see or to write to her lover—not 
a word was said at Matching about Mr. 
Tregear, nor were any steps taken towards 
curtailing her liberty of action. She had 
said she would not write to him without 
telling her father, and the duke was too 
proud of the honour of his family to 
believe it to be possible that she should 
deceive him. Nor was it possible. Not 
only would her own idea of duty prevent 
her from writing to her lover, although 
she had stipulated for the right to do so 
in some possible emergency—but carried 
far beyond that in her sense of what was 
right and wrong, she felt it now incumbent 
on her to have no secret from her father at 
all. The secret, as long as it had been a 
secret, had been a legacy from her mother, 
and had been kept, at her lover’s instance, 
during that period of mourning for her 
mother in which it would, she thought, 
have been indecorous that there should be 
any question of love or of giving in mar- 
riage. It had been a burden to her, though 
anecessary burden. Shehad beenvery clear 
that the revelation should be made to her 





father, when it was made, by her lover. 
That had been done; and now it was open 
to her to live without any secrecy, as was 
her nature. She meant to cling to her 
lover. She was quite sure of that. Nothing 
could divide her from him but his death 
or hers—or falseness on his part. But as 
to marriage, that would not be possible 
till her father had assented. And as to 
seeing the man—ah, yes, if she could do 
so with her father’s assent! She would 
not be ashamed to own her great desire to 
see him. She would tell her father that all 
her happiness depended upon seeing him. 
She would not be coy in speaking of her 
love. But she would obey her father. 

She had a strong idea that she would 
ultimately prevail—an idea also that that 
“ultimately” should not be postponed to 
some undefined middle-aged period of her 
life. As she intended to belong to Frank 
Tregear, she thought it expedient that he 
should have the best of her days as well as 
what might be supposed to be the worst; 
and she therefore resolved that it would 
be her duty to make her father understand 
that though she would certainly obey him, 
she would look to be treated humanely by 
him, and not to be made miserable for an 
indefinite term of years. 

The first word spoken between them 
on the subject—the first word after that 
discussion, began with him and was caused 
by his feeling that her present life at 

atching must be sad and lonely. Lady 
Cantrip had again written that she would 
be delighted to take her; but Lady 
Cantrip was in London and must be in 
London, at any rate when Parliament 
should again be sitting. A London life 
would perhaps, at present, hardly suit 
Lady Mary. Then a plan had been pre- 
pared which might be convenient. The 
duke had a house at Richmond, on the 
river, called “The Horns.” That should 
be lent to Lady Cantrip, and Mary should 
there be her guest. So it was settled 
between the duke and Lady Cantrip. Bat 
as yet Lady Mary knew nothing of the 
arrangement. 

“T think I shall go up to town to- 
morrow,” said the duke to his daughter. 

“For long?” 

“T shall be gone only one night. 
on your behalf that I am going.” 

“On my behalf, papa ?” 

“T have been writing to Lady Cantrip.” 

“Not about Mr. Treg 
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ear?” 
“No; not about Mr. Tregear,” said the 
father, with a mixture of anger and 
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solemnity in his tone. “It is my desire to 
regard Mr. Tregear as though he did not 
exist.” - 

“‘ That is not possible, papa.” 

“T have alluded to the inconvenience of 
your position here.” 

“* Why is it inconvenient ?” 

“You are too young to be without a 
companion. It is not fit that you should 
be so much alone.” 

“T do not feel it.” 

“Tt is very melancholy for you, and 
cannot be good for you. They will go 
down to The Horns, so that you will not 
be absolutely in London, and you will find 
Lady Cantrip a very nice person.” 

“T don’t care for new people just now, 
papa,” she said. But to this he paid but 
little heed; nor was she prepared to say 
that she would not do as he directed. 
When therefore he left Matching, she 
understood that he was going to prepare a 
temporary home forher. Nothing further 
was said about Tregear. She was too 
proud to ask that no mention of his name 
should be made to Lady Cantrip. And he 
when he left the house did not think that 
he would find himself called upon to allude 
to the subject. 

But when Lady Cantrip made some 
enquiry about the girl and her habits— 
asking what were her ordinary occupations, 
how she was accustomed to pass her honrs, 
to what she chiefly devoted herself — then 
at last with much difficulty the duke did 
bring himself to tell the story. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is better you should know it all,” he 
said as he told it. 

“ Poor girl! Yes, Dake; upon the whole 
it is better that I should know it all,” said 
Lady Cantrip. ‘Of course he will not 
come here.” 

“Oh, dear; I hope not.” 

“‘ Nor to The Horns.” 

“T hope he will never see her again 
anywhere,” said the duke. 

“* Poor girl!” 

‘“‘ Have I not been right ? Is it not best 
to put an end to such a thing at once? ” 

‘* Certainly at once, if it has to be put 
au end to—and can be put an end to.” 

“Tt must be put an end to,” said the 
duke very decidedly. ‘Do you not see 
that it must be so? Who is Mr. Tregear ?” 

“IT suppose they were allowed to be 
together.” 

“He was unfortunately intimate with 
Silverbridge, who took him over to Italy. 
He has nothing: not even a profession.” 
Lady Cantrip could not but smile when 





she remembered the immense wealth of 
the man who was speaking to her; and 
the dake saw the smile and understood it. 
“You will understand what I mean, Lady 
Cantrip. I£ this young man were in other 
respects suitable, of course I could find an 
income for them. But he is nothing; just 
an idle seeker for pleasure without the 
means of obtaining it.” 

“ That is very bad.” 

‘“‘As for rank,” continued the duke 
energetically, “I do not think that I am 
specially wedded to it. I have found 
myself as willing to associate with those 
who are without it as with those who 
have it. But for my child, I would wish 
her to mate with one of her own class.” 

“It would be best.” 

“When a young man comes to me who, 
though I believe him to be what is called 
a gentleman, has neither rank, nor means, 
nor profession, nor name, and asks for my 
daughter, surely I am right to say that 
such a marriage shall not be thought of. 
Was I not right?” demanded the duke 
persistently. 

“But it is a pity that it should be so. 
It is a pity that they should ever have come 
together.” 

“Tt is indeed, indeed to be lamented— 
and I will own at once that the fault was 
not hers. Though I must be firm in this 
you are not to suppose that I am angry 
with her. I have myself been to blame.” 
This he said with a resolution that, as he 
and his wife had been one flesh, all faults 
committed by her should, now that she was 
dead, be accepted by him as his faults. “It 
had not occurred to me that as yet she 
would love any man.” 

“Has it gone deep with her, Dake ?” 

“T fear that all things go deep with 
her.” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“ But they shall be kept apart! As long 
as your great kindness is continued to her 
they shall be kept apart!” 

“T do not think that I should be found 
good at watching a young lady.” 

“ She will require no watching.” 

“Then of course they will not meet. 
She had better know that you have told 
me.” 

** She shall know it.” 

“ And let her know also that anything I 
can do to make her happy shall be done. 
But, Duke, there is but one cure.” 

“Time you mean.” 

“Yes; time; but I did not mean time.” 
Then she smiled as she went on. “ You 
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must not suppose that I am speaking 
against my own sex, if I say that she will 
not forget Mr. Tregear till someone else 
has made himself agreeable to her. We 
must wait till she can go out a little into 
society. Then she will find out that there 
are others in the world besides Mr. Tregear. 
It so often is the case that a girl’s love 
means her sympathy for him who has 
chanced to be nearest to her.” 

The duke as he went away thought very 
much of what Lady Cantrip had said to 
him—particularly of those last words. 
“Till someone else has made himself 
agreeable to her.” Was he to send his girl 
into the world in order that she might find 
a lover? There was something in the idea 
which was thoroughly distasteful to him. 
He had not given his mind much to the 
matter, but he had felt that a woman 
should be sought for—sought for and 
extracted, cunningly as it were, from some 
hiding-place, and not sent out into a 
market to be exposed as for sale. In his 
own personal history there had been a 
misfortune—a misfortune, the sense of 
which he could never, at any moment, 
have expressed to any ears, the memory 
of which had been always buried deep in 
his own bosom—but a misfortune in that 
no such cunning extraction on his part had 
won for him the woman to whose hands 
had been confided the strings of her heart. 
His wife had undergone that process of 
extraction before he had seen her, and his 
marriage with her had been a matter of 
sagacious bargaining. He was now told 
that his daughter must be sent out among 
young men in order that she might become 
sufficiently fond of some special one to be 
regardless of Tregear. There was a feeling 
that in doing so she must lose something 
of the freshness of the bloom of her inno- 
cence. How was this transfer of her love 
to be effected? Let her go here because 
she will meet the heir of this wealthy 
house who may probably be smitten by 
her charms; or there because that other 
young lordling would make a fit husband 
for her! Let us contrive to throw her into 
the arms of this man—or put her into the 
way ofthat man! Was his girl to be exposed 
to this? Surely that method of bargaining 
to which he had owed his own wife 
would be better than that. Let it be said 
—only he himself most certainly could 
not be the person to say it—let it be said 
to some man of rank and means and fairly 
good character: “Here is a wife for you 
with so many thousand pounds, with 





beauty, as you can see for yourself, with 
rank and belongings of the highest ; very 
good in every respect—only that as regards 
her heart she thinks she has given it to a 
young man named Tregear. No marriage 
there is possible; but perhaps the young 
lady might suit you?” It was thus he 
had been married. There was an absence 
in it of that romance which, though he had 
never experienced it in his own life, was 
always present to his imagination. His 
wife had often ridiculed him because he 
could only live among figures and official 
details ; but to her had not been given the 
power of looking into a man’s heart and 
feeling all that was there. Yes; in such 
bargaining for a wife, in such bargaining 
for a husband, there could be nothing 
of the tremulous delicacy of feminine 
romance; but it would be better than 
standing ata stall in the market till the 
sufficient purchaser should come. It never 
occurred to him that the delicacy, the 
innocence, the romance, the bloom might 
all be preserved if he would give his girl 
to the man whom she said she loved. 
Could he have modelled her future course 
according to his own wishes, he would 
have had her live a gentle life for the next 
three years, with a pencil perhaps in her 
hand or a music-book before her; and then 
come forth, cleaned as it were by such 
quarantine from the impurity to which 
she had been subjected. 

When he was back at Matching he at 
once told his daughter what he had 
arranged for her, and then took place a 
prolonged discussion both as to his view 
of her future and as to her own. 

“You did not tell her then about Mr. 
Tregear ?” she asked. 

“ As she is to have charge of you for a 
time I thought it best.” 

“Perhaps it is. Perhaps—you were 
afraid.” 

“No; he said 
angrily. 

“You need not be afraid. I shall do 
nothing elsewhere that I would not do 
here, and nothing anywhere without telling 
you.” . 

““T know I can trust you.” 

“But, papa, I shall always intend to 
marry Mr. Tregear.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes ;-—always. I want you to under- 
stand exactly how it is. Nothing you can 
do can separate me from him.” 

“Mary, that is very wicked.” 

“Tt cannot be wicked to tell the truth, 


I was not afraid,” 
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papa. I mean to try to do all that you 
tell me. I shall not see him, or write to 
him—aunless there should be some very 
particular reason. And if I did see him 
or write to him I would tell you. And 
of course I should not think of—of marry- 
ing without your leave. Bat I shall expect 
you to let me marry him.” 

“Never!” 

“Then I shall think you are—cruel ; 
and you will break my heart.” 

“You should not call your father 
crael.” 

“T hope you will not be cruel.” 

“I can never permit you to marry this 
man. It would bealtogether improper. I 
cannot allow you to say that I am cruel 
because I do what I feel to be my duty. 
You will see other people.” 

“A great many perhaps.” 

“And will learn to—to—to forget 
him.” 

“Never! I will not forget him. I 
should hate myself if I thought it possible. 
What would love be worth if it could be 
forgotten in that way?” As he heard 
this he reflected whether his own wife, 
this girl’s mother, had ever forgotten her 
early love for that Burgo Fitzgerald whom 
in her girlhood she had wished to marry. 

When he was leaving her she called 
him back again. ‘ There is one other thing 
I think I ought to say, papa. If Lady 
Cantrip speaks to me about Mr. Tregear, 
I can only tell her what I have told you. 
I shall never give him up.” When he 
heard this he turned angrily from her, 
almost stamping his foot upon the ground, 
when she quietly left the room. 

Cruel! She had told him that he would 
be cruel if he opposed her love. He 
thought he knew of himself that he could 
not be cruel—even to a fly, even to a 
political opponent. There could be no 
cruelty without dishonesty, and did he not 
always struggle to be honest? Cruel to 
his own daughter ! 





A NATIVE GENTLEMAN. 
SADOK KHAN, GHILZAL 

For mere brutality and roughness the 
people of Afghanistan have no rivals in 
the world. Though they be the most pious 
of Moslem, they discriminate amongst the 
injunctions of the Prophet. To extermi- 
nate the infidel is a duty welcomed with 
enthusiasm, but the command to bathe is 
quietly ignored. It may be regarded as an 
invasion of private life, not to be tolerated 





by any independent Pathan. Accordingly, 
he does not wash his face in a month, his 
body never. His great head has never 
known the comb. His clothing of felt or 
sheepskin is generations old. No savage 
half-human is so dirty, none so shameless 
in vice. Looking on these ferocious giants, 
one must shudder to think of their fore- 
fathers’ part in history. Imagine their foul 
rash upon the delicate peoples of India, 
like a swooping of fetid vultures on a sick 
lamb! Imagine the sack of Delhi by these 
brutes! I have seen the worst savages of 
every continent, and I aver that there are 
none so hideous as the Pathan. In his eye, 
large bat furtive, his marked features and 
set mouth, the gentle feelings of humanity 
have not a trace of expression. The child 
scowls and strikes; the man has no thought 
but of plunder and blood. His laugh is 
ready enough, a hoarse, rude guffaw, 
which shows the black fangs through his 
unkempt beard; bat no one ever saw the 
Afghan peasant smile. 

Do notthink, nevertheless, that I hold him 
to be a monster irreclaimable. That would 
show avery imperfect knowledge. On the 
contrary, 1 am one of those who believe 
that the Pathan will have particular in- 
fluence of a beneficial sort upon the Indian 
system. He is now what circumstances 
have madehim. Struggle of tribe against 
the central authority, feud of clan with 
clan, village with village, family with 
family, brother with brother, fill the pea- 
sant’s life—no long one generally. So 
soon as he can point a gan, he is dangerous 
to others, and himself in danger. With 
half the hamlets round there is a public 
blood-score always open, and amongst his 
own neighbours a private reckoning. Nay, 
if there be several brothers in a family, 
the chances are that they will make a feud 
among themselves; and in default of bro- 
thers there may be an uncle or cousins, or 
perhaps the father himself, to quarrel with; 
and quarrel means bloodshed. I do not 
suppose that in the world’s history there is 
record of a state of things like that pre- 
vailing in Afghanistan. Other races are 
bloodthirsty and treacherous, but brothers 
do not kill one another asa common thing. 
The village news of Afghanistan is murder. 
As soon as a man-child can comprehend, 
his mother teaches him what families to 
hate; as soon as he grows up, his father 
tells him how to kill. What wonder 
that generations of such existence have 
bratalised the people! The Afghans have 
apologists—I am one myself—but nobody 
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has yet claimed for the best of them a 
single virtue, save a limited regard for 
hospitality. 

And yet I expect to see them active and 
useful scadeste. The hideous life described 
exacts courage, self-reliance, independence 
—those qualities which we miss so sorely 
amongst “our Arian brothers.” No one 
disputes Pathan intelligence or industry. 
This people indeed are remarkably clever, 
in a European sense, which is not the 
Asiatic. They have no inkling of caste, 
that evil excrescence which Indian Moslem 
have grafted upon the system of human 
equality taught by their creed. It is 
strange to hear a Mussulman refer to his 
caste, like a Hindoo, but one has to reckon 
with the feeling. Many hundred thousand 
Pathans dwell in our territory proper, 
descendants of conquerors, refugees, and 
emigrants. They keep their language, and 
very much of their national character. 
Fickle they are, untrustworthy, prone to 
shed blood for small injuries, constitution- 
ally blind to the rights of property. The 
martial spirit of their race has noway de- 
teriorated on the plains, and every Punjab 
regiment has two crack companies of 
Pathans, British subjects born for the 
most part. To see these fine soldiers in- 
terpreting or gossiping with a crowd of 
their hill relatives, is to see a curious con- 
trast. A great deal of faith, and a very 
close scrutiny are needed, to credit that all 
are kin, nay, identical of race. No manis 
smarter or more soldierly than the Pathan 
sepoy. He averages near six feet in height, | 
his shoulders and his limbs are as brawny 
as an English navvy’s. In these respects the | 


‘other Indian ple can, or ever will, 
apparently. ithout abating a tittle of 
their religious dogma, they accept our 
learning and use it. Much is contained in 
the fact that the one native deputy com- 
missioner in our service is a Pathan. 

I have been thus particular in describ- 
ing the Afghans, because a Ghilzai is re- 
garded by his fellows as the quintessence 
of brutality. He is, if pcssible, bigger of 
frame, uglier of expression, and dirtier, 
than all his neighbours. The face of the 
Ghilzai makes one shudder, so relentless 
is its cruelty. He claims to be not Pathan 
but Koord, the descendant of old con- 
querors, and his significant name means 
“son of the thief.” It is to be understood 
that no hill-man heeds an order unenforced 
by arms, unless it agree with his own 
wishes; but the insubordination of the 
Ghilzais passes; everything known else- 
where. Though each of the three princes 
who nominally rule the tribe is more 
powerful, and richer, than any outside 
| noble, a command of theirs is weighed, 
and if disapproved, is treated with con- 
tempt. In his immediate district, the 
chief can secure obedience by force, but 
beyond a day’s march from his castle any 
clansman will resist by arms if he think 
fit. The strongest and richest of the three 
princes is Badshah Khan, who dwells at 
Kushi, beneath the Shutargardan. The 
next in power lives by Ghuzni; I forget 
his name. The third, Sadok Khan, has 
his residence near Khelat-i- Ghilzai, and in 
| this unpromising locality I saw another 
| specimen of the native gentleman. 

We were mightily hard pressed for 











wild Afghan yields to him nota jot; the ‘forage all through that long march from 
difference appears in look, bearing, and | the Indus to Candahar and onward, but 
expression. ‘The soldier is upright, clean | | our troubles reached a crisis at Khelat-i- 
as a Hindoo, shaven, courteous; the hill- | Ghilzai. The day after arrival our horses 
man, caked with dirt, slouches under his | had positively nothing to eat. In other 
ragged mantle. The eyes of oneare bold, | respects we were badly off. What fuel 
but pleasing of expression, he shows bean- could be obtained in that treeless waste 
tiful teeth in his ready smile; the other, | was reserved for the fighting men, and the 
though he be the younger man, has brows | camp followers shifted as best they could 
set in an ugly frown, his eyes are puckered | | without fires, when the thermometer sank 
with distrust and ceaseless vigilance. Cer- | below zero. Onur personal privations were 
tain it is that the sepoy is not altogether | | comparatively trifling. Bread had been 
such a frank and amiable creature as he exhausted throughout the force for several 
seems; therefore, I would rather think days, the boots of the sepoys and artillery 
that the hill-man is not such a vile ruffian were a form without soul or substance. 
as he looks. Few as are these civilised | More serious by far was the deficiency of 
Pathans, by comparison with other races | atta and dhal, which had run so low that 
of India, and lately as they have come | the native soldiers’ rations were supple- 
under our influence, already they have | mented with mutton for all who would 
made themselves felt in the civil service as ‘accept it. Tea and sugar and rum had 
in the army. They understand Us as 0 | | not yet given out, but we in the head- 
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quarter mess set a premature example of 
stoicism. When the commissariat officials 
whispered a hint that shortness of anything 
might possibly befall if no convoy arrived 
within a Certain date, General Stewart 
docked our rations promptly. Other com- 
manders in the British service have been 
charged with weakening the transport for 
the conveyance of their own luxuries— 
most unjustly charged, as I happen to 
know. But our general would not give 
ground even for suspicion. Something 
had to be done. Boots and flour, ram and 
tea, would not be found betwixt Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai and the Indus, but forage and 
wheat lay stored in all the villages around. 
With much reluctance, the order was 
issued to “requisition.” Every morninga 
squadron of cavalry paraded; a company 
of foot turned out if opposition was 
thought possible. Then Captain Hobday 
girded on his fat bag of rupees, and 
mounted. So the little column filed away, 
regulating its pace by the slow walk of 
the camels detached to carry home our 
spoils. 

After two or three days of this sort of 
thing, we became aware that beings com- 
paratively clean and civilised were to be 
met around our camp. The “ political’s” 
tent began to offer what one might call 
local interest. Since we had left Major 
St. John in Candahar, the delicate duties 
of “political officer” to the force were 
performed by Colonel Brown, R.E., of 
Quetta fame. I should have liked, had 
space been granted me, to tell but a few 
of those stories which Colonel Brown 
daily gathered, and nightly repeated at 
mess with a humour which needs no de- 
scription for those who have heard his 
conversation, even second-hand. The 
political’s tent was always open, and he 
himself “disclosed writing,” as they say 
in stage directions. Around the entrance, 
rank beyond rank, a crowd of noisome 
giants squatted in themud. An indefinite 
quantity of knives and pistols they wore, 
but the long jezails had been left with the 
horses and dogs outside the line of sentries. 
We idlers assembled to -see the show 


| sometimes, but in capacity for silent 
| staring the Ghilzais vanquished us. They 
} did not say much amongst themselves, and 


though the elders “ thought a deal,” they 


j exchanged very few remarks, now in 


Pashtoo, now in Persian, with their host. 
One day appeared a little group of cava- 

liers better mounted and armed than was 

common. At the head of them rode a 





slim, ill-shapen youth, with features like 
an Aztec, and lustreless eyes aslant. He 
wore a long Persian coat braided with 
gold, a Persian cap of astrachan, knicker- 
bockers—so to call them—and knee-boots 
of untanned leather. No object like this 
had we yet beheld in Afghanistan. Crea- 
tures bestially beautiful, of the feline type, 
we had admired in a sense, but this being 
was distinctly a“ swell.” Colonel Brown 
recognised him. He borrowed chairs, and 
the youth sat down, nursing his long sabre. 

A smaller edition of the same type, 
evidently a brother, took aseat behind, and 
the retainers squatted. Presently someone 
informed us that this Persian Aztec was 
the heir of Sadok Khan, supreme chief of 
the Ghilzais between this and Ghuzni; and 
that his business was to announce the 
arrival of that potentate. 

Moments of excitement were very rare 
in that camp. Since leaving Candahar, 
only one man had been murdered, and one 
hostile expedition sentout. The days were 
awfully dull and hot; the nights arctic. 
We hoped that the visit of this noble 
would cause a certain break in the mono- 
tony of life, but General Stewart had 
doubtless good reason for treating him 
without fuss. Very few officers chanced 
to be present when he arrived. Sadok 
Khan rode a vicious-looking piebald. One 
of his sons attended on either hand, and a 
score of retainers, an armed and 
mounted, trooped behind. They looked 
mighty fine at a distance, but a closer 
view was not so favourable. Their 
sheepskin coats had once been em- 
broidered in the gayest colours, but grease 
and weather had changed the tone to that 
of an ancient fresco. Their long locks 
and tangled beards hung over their 
shoulders. Each carried a jezail, more or 
less ornamented, across his saddle-bow; 
each wore a sabre on his hip, and a pistol 
or two, with knives of various size and 
shape, at his girdle. Half-a-dozen beau- 
tiful dogs circled round the cavalcade, 
barking and playing. They were Persian 
greyhounds, thorough- bred, and greatly 
prized. Somewhat larger than our English 
strain, they did not otherwise differ from 
it, saving the long ears, fringed as it were 
with floss-silk, which hung half way to 
the chest. Specimens have often been 
exhibited at home, but all that I myself 
have seen had the tail and the back of 
the legs similarly “feathered.” I am 
authoritatively informed that this feature, 
though it adds to the beauty of the dog, 
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is @ mark of inferior breed. All chief- 
tains, Pathans, Brahni, or Belooh, pride 
themselves upon their pack of greyhounds. 

Sadok Khan is a little, slender, ugly 
old fellow. Nothing about him recalls the 
Ghilzai. He wears Persian dress and arms, 
he rides a Persian horse, sitting in a Per- 
sian saddle, and he talks Persian for 
choice. Fifty yards from the camp, when 
our numberless dogs began to recognise 
intruders, the party halted. After an 
eager dispute, the Khan chose that favoured 
servant who should help him to dismount, 
and came waddling towards us gingerly, 
like a man in tight boots. This, I am 
told, is a fashionable gait in Persia, where 
every gentleman is supposed to pass his 
lifeon horseback. At the entrance of the 
camp Colonel Brown and Captain Molloy 
welcomed our guest, and led him to the 
general’s tent. He looked briskly about, 
laughing and talking, returned the salute 
of the tall Sikhs on guard with the air of 
@ man used to that sort of thing, and 
vanished. But at the very door he 
motioned impatiently to his son, who took 
from an attendant a handkerchief of Man- 
chester print. Slowly and methodically 
the Aztec youth untied a knot, and offered 
his parent the snuff gathered in a corner. 
Not condescending to look, the Khan thrust 
his fingers into the bag, and transferred a 
mouthful to the jaws gaping in readiness. 

A supremely ugly old man! His beard 
had once been ruddy, a colour almost as 
frequent in Afghanistan as at home; it 
was now dashed with white, and grimy 
with snuff. He had a foxy face, and 
small restless eyes. For all the taste and 
sober richness of his dress, the Cashmere 
cloth, soft as silk and smooth as velvet, 
the exquisite embroidery, and solid gold 
lace, Sadok Khan was as little like a gentle- 
man as are his subjects. We were much 
astonished, therefore, when General Stewart 
declared at mess that the Persian appa- 
ratus, as somebody called him, proved to 
be one of the most polished and agreeable 
men our general had ever met in India. 
I chanced to sit beside “the chief” that 
night, and he told as much of the conver- 
sation as might prudently be repeated. 
Upon entering the tent Sadok Khan bowed, 
shook hands with excellent grace, and 
offered a double handfal of gold coins, as 
the manneris. The general laid his hand 
upon them, and smilingly refused. This 
is etiquette, but the chief told us that for 
the first time he had that day regretted 
the ancient system when a sahib took any- 





thing offered, and stood astonished at his 
own moderation. For the glance he had 
of these gold coins told him that they were 
mostly ancient, worn Darics and old 
Tomans, and heaven knows what. There 
might have been pieces there of value in- 
calculable for the numismatist. But a mere 
request to look at them would have been 
misunderstood. The coins were handed 
to the Aztec. 

Then, after personal compliments, 
General Stewart asked how the Ghilzais 
felt towards the Cabulis? Sadok visibly 
composed himself for a speech, glancing 
proudly at his attentive followers. He 

n: “I am not illiterate. I have 
travelled very much. When Runjeet Singh 
reigned in Lahore, I visited India, with 
my father’s consent. I stayed three years, 
and I saw the Punjab conquered by the 
English. I was at Chilianwallah—it was 
a fight of nations;” and so on for a 
quarter of an hour. The old gentleman’s 
observations were shrewd, but they did 
not bear on the feelings of Ghilzai towards 
Cabuli. ‘With my father’s consent,” is 
a remark worthy of notice. It was intended 
doubtless as a vindication of his own cha- 
racter, and a hint to the Aztec. 

General Stewart took occasion to inter- 
rupt this harangue, which had evidently 
been prepared. He delicately suggested 
that the Khan was digressing. “I amold, 
you see,” was the laughing answer. ‘‘ We 
Ghilzais hate the Barukzie first, then the 
Durani, and then the Cabuli— we hate 
them all. Three thousand families of my 
people were determined to emigrate when 
this war began. The Ghilzais are tired of 
furnishing soldiers for Cabul. We put out 
our children’s right eye, and cut off their 
thumbs to escape service. Not many of 
us can be forced to pay taxes, and the 
Ameer makes up the difference by taking 
recruits.” ‘Then you will help us with 
supplies and transport P”’ said the general. 
“ Are you going to stay?” replied Sadok. 
“Tf you tell me ‘ Yes,’ you shall see what 
the Ghilzais will do—but if you retire, 
how shail we defend ourselves against the 
Ameer?” Bat the general could give no 
answer to this question. 

He asked what Sadok thought of the 
chance a new dynasty would have, if 
Yacoob followed his father into exile. 
This broke into the oration once more. 
“ Before the time of Nadir Shab,” began 
the chief, and ran through another frag- 
ment of his set discourse. The general 
again interrupted, enquiring what the 
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Ghilzais would do if the Russians came 
down? ‘‘ We would fight to the last,” 
was the eager reply. “1 am not illiterate. 
I know that the Russians have conquered 
the Padishah, and Bokhara, and Khiva. 
Wherever they go, they exterminate the 
Moslem. And I know the Sircar—the 
English rule. You have no religion at 
all. If you try to make people Christians, 
it is only that they may live quietly, give 
you no trouble, and pay taxes. You don’t 
say prayers like the Moslem, who always 
keep Allah and his prophet before their 
eyes, so that they may go to heaven when 
they die. The English is a good govern- 
ment, which no honest man fears. You 
will not be offended with me,” he added, 
smiling, “if I say you will all go to hell. 
That is your business. But the Russian 
raj is different. The traders from Bok- 
hara and Taschkend tell us what it is 
for the Moslem. We will all die before 
the Muscovite has our country. But we 
don’t want the English either, if they will 
only relieve us from Cabul.” 

After this general discussion, Sadok was 
asked specifically what he would do to 
feed the troops, and to supply them with 
carriage. His proposals were quite un- 
expected. He would doall kinds of things 
if the commissariat would reduce the 
market rates. He said that our lavish 
prices were ruining the nobility, who 
could not obtain produce for three times 
the sum asked a month before. And the 
possession of money is bad for poor people, 
who become audacious and dissolute, cast- 
ing off the fear of Allah and the Khan. 
The economy proposed was a welcome 
idea, for we were spending an enormous 
lot of money. But on reflection the 
general “did not see it.” If our prices 
were high, they were not high enough to 
tempt the people. With arms in one hand, 
and cash in the other, we were obliged to 
take anything wanted. One cannot but 
suspect that the venerable Ghilzai had 
other motives besides that announced in 
giving us this counsel. He paid another 
visit to camp, quite charming everybody 
by his manner; but I do not know that 
we derived mnch assistance from him. 





CARNATIONS. 


Biow, winds of summer, on the grass 

Of meadows green my love must pass 
What time he comes to me; 

Shine, sun of summer, on the way 

That he, full-hearted, takes to-day 
Towards our trysting-tree. 





Sing, happy lark, in God’s blue sky, 

Lift thou thy thrilling voice on high 
In carol strong and clear ; 

Sing, lark, and I will sing with thee, 

Because good things have come to me, 
Because love’s life is dear. 


Because my sometime lonely heart 
Is love-elected to a part 
Among earth’s favoured few; 
Because my lately empty hand 
Is filled to-day by love’s command 
With blossoms of love’s hue. 


Because I wear upon my breast 

The flower my lover loveth best, 
The flower he gave to me; 

A dark carnation, velvet-red, 

By moonlight gathered from its bed, 
When none was near to see. 


A sweet carnation, whose perfume 
Is richer even than its bloom 
Of kingly, crimson hue; 
And as the flower is sweet above 
Its summer fellows, so his love, 
More than most love, is true. 


I wear my blossom o’er a heart 
Content to take the meeker part 
In all love’s days to come; 
Content to fare in quiet ways, 
Afar from rumour’s blame and praise, 
In sunshine of sweet home. 


I wear my flower upon a breast 

Fast throbbing now with love’s unrest, 
Bat calmly-flowing time, 

That reaps the harvest of the years, 

Will temper all love’s smiles and tears, 
To harmony sublime. 


I wear the flower love’s hand hath given, 
I stand beneath God’s azure heaven, 
With sunshine in my soul; 
No cloud upon my summer day, 
My lover on his happy. way, 
Ah, heart! thy bliss is whole. 


Fall well I know the summer sun 
Is dim when summer days are done, 
But for life’s winter hours, 
We two will pluck the crimson bloom, 
And thence distil the rich perfume 
Of love’s carnation flowers ! 





SOME SIGNS OF THESE TIMES. 





Tue signs of these times are many. The 
signs of these times are (ostensibly ) signi- 
ficant. If they were to receive severe and 
accurate enumeration, one section ought 
to be tabulated scriptural, one historical, 
one literary; others should be loyal, 
classical, mythological, social, floral, zoo- 
logical, and—to be exhaustively inclusive 
—miscellaneous. Such a section, too, as 
the zoological should have its own strictly- 
defined subdivisions—to be entitled, say, 
A, B, 0, and to be known, in a juvenile 
manner, as beasts, birds, and fishes. Then 
would the solemn subject be approached 
with proper dignity; then would it obtain 
philosophical and fitting recognition. 

“Bat, stopping short at the very first 
section alluded to, there are no scriptural 
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signs!” a score of random folks will un- 
hesitatingly cry, in a hurly-burly of denial 
and scorn. 

These are the people who dash at con- 
clusions, and consequently come to grief. 
They leap before they look. They are 
rash, headstrong, impetuous. They do 
not cultivate the safe habit of coiling 
round thiogs till they worm themselves 
right down to the root of them for the 
straight-out purpose of digging in their 
teeth there. And this shall have com- 
plete demonstration ; with no aim at the 
scientific treatment of signs above indi- 
cated, but with merely a light skim of a 
few columns of the London Directory. 

For instance, there is the scriptural sign 
The Good Samaritan; there is The Widow's 
Son; there is the Luke’s Head; there 
is the Jacob’s Well; there is the Noah's 
Ark; there is the David’s Harp. More- 
over, the Job’s Castle gets recogni- 
tion, and the Brazen Serpent, and the 
Baptist’s Head, and the Corner Stone, 
and the Jubilee; whilst the Lamb and 
Flag are three times over; whilst the 
Adams and Eves count up to a dozen; 
whilst there are fifteen Angels, nine 
Angels and Crowns, an Angel and Sun, 
and (with Martin Luther’s hymn issuing 
from the very blast of him) a final Angel 
and Trumpet. Then, as many as eleven 
saints have been affixed, or hung, or other- 
wise painted and engraved, as signs to 
invite the eye and lip. These are Saints 
Andrew, Luke, Paul, John, James, 
Bartholomew, Martin, Leonard, Helena, 
George, and Anne. To them, too, must 
be added the cardinal virtue, Hope. It is 
a favourite, having risen to the number 
of fourteen editions, without reckoning 
the Anchors (of which there are twelve) 
that are its symbol, and the frequent cases 
in which it is painted Anchor and Hope 
both, lest want of artistic skill should lead 
to the least misinterpretation and mis- 
taking. Then four.Golden Anchors and 
fifteen Blue Anchors ought to swell this 
list ; since colour has small power to alter 
form (except illusorily), and identity is 
clear, in spite of it. That the sister 
virtues, Faith and Charity, are absolutely 
unrepresented requires explanation. None 
can be given. It can only be recorded 
that there is not one house anywhere 
called the Faith, that there is not one 
house anywhere called the Charity; and 
the fact is set on the page just as it is, 
representing exactly its own value. 

A few samples are ready, too, in the 





same superficial and indicatorial manner | 
of signs historical. There is Whittington 
and his Cat; there is Old Will Somers; 
there is Robinson Crusoe; there is the 
Vicar of Wakefield; there is Childe 
Harold; there is Thomas 4 Becket ; there 
is John of Jerusalem; there are the Sir 
John Falstaff, the Jane Shore, the Nell 
Gwynne, the John of Gaunt, the Wolsey, 
the Jack of Newbury, the Sir William 
Walworth, Jack Straw (in the shape of 
his Castle), the Sir Hugh Myddelton, the 
Sir John Barleycorn, and those other noted 
specimens, Valentine and Orson. They 
sound grand and genuine, all; with more 
or less of the twang of antiquity about 
them; and after them come Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Sidney Smith, Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, Sir Robert Peel, Sir George 
Osborn, George Peabody, Sir William 
Gomm, and Captain Cook. As for 
admirals and the part they play in 
history, they come in a host, from Benbow 
and Blake down to Nelson (obliquely com- 
memorated also in the well-known inn- 
name, The Battle of the Nile), Vernon, 
Rodney, Napier, Codrington ; and as for 
generals, they come only in a sprinkling, 
such men as Hill, Picton, Canrobert, 
Wolfe; it being curious and every way 
unaccountable to find men of the saddle 
much less popular on sign-boards than 
their cousins of the service—the men of 
the sea. 

Signs social, however, melt and merge so 
nearly into signs historical, that it is doubt- 
ful whether there should not have been a 
bracketing of the two, and a consideration 
of them after, both together. For instance, 
there are a hundred and twenty-three 
dukes enjoying convivial memory in the 
metropolis, Wellington standing at the 
head of them as an overpowering favourite ; 
there are forty marquises hoisted up, he 
of Granby standing bravely amongst 
them ; there are as many earls; there 
are about sixty lords; and though pro- 
prietorship of the ground the hostelries 
stand upon, family ties, personal me- 
mories, account for the adoption of 
some of these—making them, that way, 
social—it is clear that others owe their 
elevation to history, and that a good 
many even may be said to be hung on 
both scores, instead of on a bare and nig- 
gard one. Inthe same manner also do 
signs loyal come from the tree of signs 
historical. Asa proof, take the one hun- 
dred and fifty public-houses there are in 
London christened after kings. The 
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ious majesties selected are Lud, 
Alfred, John, Harry, George, Prussia, 
Denmark, Sardinia, Edward the Sixth, 
Henry the Eighth, William the Fourth; 
—all told. Loyalty has little to do with 
any one (take King Lud as an illustration) ; 
it is the page of history on which the 
names of these royal folks have been 
written that gives every one his tenure. 
And so it is with the’queens. These are 
not so numerous as the kings, even if 
their account is swelled by counting 
their poor majesties’ amputated arms 
and heads; but they stand Catherine, 
Elizabeth, Charlotte, Adelaide, Victoria, 
Anne. With the princes and princesses, 
however, who have obtained signal pa- 
tronage, loyalty is the cause of their 
suspension all through. There are about 
a hundred princes; there are about 
thirty princesses; all of them without 
variation members of the present Bruns- 
wickian line ; and it is a curious fact that 
only one, Leopold, out of the Queen’s sons 
has not been chosen for a public-house 
sign, and only one, Princess Helena, out 
of the Queen’s daughters. 

Literary signs shall have the next space, 
rare Ben Jonson coming in nicely at the 
head of them. He has seven several 
public-house existences. In company with 
him are Bishop Blaize, Sir Richard Steele, 
Paul Pindar, Robert Burns, Lord Macau- 
lay; and there are reminiscences of “ Black 
Jack” in the Kemble’s Head, and of 
Jonathan Swift in the Lilliput Hall. Then, 
signs classical may not be forgotten. They 
stand the Hercules, the Hercules Pillars, 
the Neptune, the Phoenix, the Apollo, the 
Bacchus, the Bacchus and Tun, the Cen- 
turion, the Comus, the Roman Arms. And 
signs floral force themselves to the front 
as much as they would if they were 
facts floral, and if they shed about them- 
selves floral fragrance in some sunny and 
delicious garden. Of a truth, the names 
of plants and flowers are favourites with 
inn-landlords, or with inn-builders or 
projectors. For there are thirty-eight 
Roses in London ; there are five Mulberry 
Trees; there are two Laurel Trees, six 
Olive Branches, six Pine Apples, one 
Holly Tree, one Orange Tree, one Pear 
Tree, one Primrose, one Lemon Tree, 
forty-five Grapes (with good reasons for 
being there, it is to be hoped), one Dew 
Drop, one Fleur-de-Lys, two Elder Trees 
(for the decorum, of course, that comes 
from seniority; a kind of “ playing goose- 


of the Forest, a Virginia Plant, four Vines, 
a Flower Pot (which is a small allowance, 
certainly), three Acorns, several White 
Thorns, four Bunches of Grapes, five 
Cherry Trees, four Hands and Flowers, 
one Hand and Marigold, three British 
Oaks; with (though these would come 
better, possibly, under the head of signs 
miscellaneous), two Grasshoppers, a dozen 
Beehives, three Jolly Gardeners, one Hay- 
field, and one Cottage of Content. 

Next, let there be signs zoological ; the 
class A, beasts, the first to be treated. It 
includes Goats, Goats in Boots, Brown 
Bears, Flying Horses, Tigers, Griffins, Grey- 
hounds, a Giraffe, an Intrepid Fox, a Cow 
and Calf, a Dun Cow, Foxes, British Lions, 
Bulls, Bucks’ Heads, Buffaloes, Buffaloes’ 
Heads, Civet Cats, Camels, Spotted Dogs, 
Stags, Unicorns, Reindeer, Roebucks, 
Lambs, Leopards, Nags’ Heads, Panthers, 
Pied Bulls, Porcupines, Elephants; out- 
beasted every one of them by a Monster. 
Class 8, birds, includes Eagles, Cocks, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pheasants, Black Ravens, 
a Partridge, a Dack. Class c, fishes, has 
nothing likesuch anumber or variety. It 
comprises ten Dolphins and two Salmon, 
one of these appearing as The Salmon and 
Ball, the second as The Salmon and Pair 
of Compasses; and with those fishes end, 
unless very prosaic license be given to add 
to them just one Essex Serpent. 

Omission was made of signs ethnological 
when a hint was given of how signs should 
be divided. This shall be rectified. On 
examination—and, it must be confessed, 
on putting the term “ethnological” in 
an easy manner—this section is curious. 
It contains a Hermit, a Lad of the Village, 
a Colleen Bawn, a Gipsy Queen, a Mogul, 
an African Chief, some Moonrakers, an 
Australian, a Spanish Patriot. It contains 
also, two Druids, two Blackamoors’ Heads, 
a Bombay Grab (of whom some history 
would be acceptable), an Ambassador, a 
Warrior, a Welsh Trooper, a Knave of 
Clubs. Going on again, there is an en- 
counter with an Experienced Fowler, a 
Gentleman Porter, an Alderman, four 
Sportsmen, a Stave Porter, a Valiant 
Trooper, a Citizen, four Black Boys, three 
Black Princes, a Black Smith; there is an 
encounter with two Pilgrims, a Rifleman, 
a Chelsea Pensioner, a Conquering Hero, 
a Father Red Cap, two wives for him 
(i.e. two Mother Red Caps, only that they, 
very likely, would repudiate the ruddy 
gentleman altogether), a Clown, a Blind 
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Beggar, a Pilot, a Miller of Mansfield, 
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a Good Man, two Grave Maurices, a 
Naked Boy (with a Wool Pack; to be 
worked up for him into a suit of needful 
clothes some day, possibly), and Two 
Friends at Hand. These signs ethnological 
can get extension, too, when they have a 
mirthful prefix. They become then a 
Merry Carpenter, a Merry Cricketer, a 
Merry Monarch, Jolly Anglers, Jolly 
Butchers, Jolly Coopers, Jolly Farmers, 
Jolly Millers, Jolly Tanners, Jolly Sailors, 
and, asa matter of course, Jolly Water- 
men. 

Of signs miscellaneous there must be 
short notice; beginning at subdivision 
one—implements. Here the implements 
are: two Guns, a Cannon, five Catherine 
Wheels, a Leaping Bar, six Crooked 
Billets, a Blade Bone, twenty-nine Globes, 
forty-six Coaches and Horses, a Horse 
and Cart, a Triumphant Chariot, five 
Horse Shoes, a Bag of Nails, a Balloon, 
ten Windmills, a Pair of Snow Shoes, a 
Hat and Feathers, seventeen Feathers 
(hatless), four Fleeces, and forty Ships. 
Add to these a Well and Bucket, a Sieve, 
a Frying Pan, a Coffee Pot, a Flask, a 
Tankard, a Punch Bowl, and four Pewter 
Platters. Go on, next, to subdivision two— 
food. It contains Wheatsheaves, as many 
as six Cheshire Cheeses, a Goose and 
Gridiron (convenient), 2 Ham and Wind- 
mill (not so suggestive), a Shoulder of 
Mutton, a Pickled Egg, two Boars’ Heads. 
Subdivision three, musical instruments, 
shall have money to swell the subdivision 
out, since the chink of money hath (to 
some) as much charm as music, and in 
the union of the two there is not a whit 
of damage. Taking the joint matter, 
therefore, it stands: eight Horns, three 
French Horns, a Drum, four Welsh Harps, 
twenty-eight Bells, four Sovereigns, and a 
Guinea. Taking subdivision four of the 
same signs miscellaneous, astronomical, 
there are twenty-five Rising Suns, seven- 
teen Suns, eight Stars, one Comet, one 
Sun in Splendour, four Half Moons, three 
Men in the Moon. Then subdivision five, 
architectural, embraces eighteen Castles, a 
Silver House, a Ferry House, a Pagoda, 
seventeen Fountains, a Cabin, a Canteen, 
a Maze, a Folly, two Merlin’s Caves, and 
a London Stone. And, to specify no more, 
but just to finish up with miscellaneous 
proper, mention shall be made of a Mis- 
chief, of the five Ink Horns, of a Black 
Cap, of two World’s Ends, and of—what 
is even then once too often—just one single 


Now, it is manifest that any catalogue 
of signs anywhere can be multiplied any 
number of times by a simple prefix de- 
noting age or novelty, condition or colour. 
The Crown, for example, can become the 
Royal Crown. It would be if some 
roystering prince, some dear little travel- 
ling princess, or some inspecting pair of 
married and mature majesties, should have 
temporary occasion to put up there. In 
the same way, a Man of any natural 
tint becomes The Green Man, if green 
is the colour the painter brings in his 
inseparable crock, when told to give the 
picture or the effigy a gay brushing. And 
a George, too saturated with ale fumes 
and atmosphere to hoist itself longer on 
its bulging walls, is turned into the New 
George the moment in the course of its 
reconstruction that its rising bricks and 
mortar are high enough up to support 
identification and that much fresh chris- 
tening. Old and New, therefore, Royal 
or Simple, Gold and Silver, White and 
Black, Red, Green, Blue, appear in many 
public-house signs, yielding, among other 
oddities, Blue Boars, Blue Lions, Biue 
Lasts, Blue Posts, Blue Pamps, and—with 
sweetness, as well as some light of nature 
—a Blue-Eyed Maid. Then combination 
is equally, or is even more, another method 
of multiplication, effected by the entrance 
into partnership of two innkeepers, or by 
the demolition or failure of one house, the 
proprietorship of another, and the land- 
lord’s proper commercial or affectionate 
desire to retain the memory of both. 
Proper association of idea, also, is another 
efficient cause. To this is due the taverns 
known as the Crown and Cushion, the 
Star and Garter, the Ball and Butcher, 
the Hand and Racquet; the taverns (so 
whimsical to modern ears) known as the 
Horse and Magpie, the Guinea and Tent, 
the George and Guy, and other mysterious 
titles that have so often been traced back 
out of their corruptions and philologically 
accounted for. For a good instance of these 
there is the Horse and Dorsers. Such a 
sign spoken ag it stands, Horse and Dorsers, 
sounds like nursery gibberish. Such a 
sign (to give a philological prediction) 
might, in the tongue-play and pen-play of 
several centuries yet to come, be twisted 
into something like House and Doors. 
Yet dorsers, spelt sometimes dossers, 
coming from the Latin dorsum, or the 
French dos, was used two or three cen- 
turies ago to mean the great panniers 
which horses carried across their backs 





example of a World Turned Upside Down. 
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for the conveyance of goods; interpreted 
in which way the sign The Horse and 
Dorsers presents a pretty picture. It 
belongs to that other long-ago London 
that was composed of Ave Maria Lanes 
and Paternoster Rows; that was con- 
structed in such a manner that pack- 
horses had to foot it perilously through 
courts and alleys too narrow to have 
material taken into them in the snug con- 
venience of carts on wheels. And, finally, 
to come back again to tavern titles intel- 
ligible to the ordinary understanding, it 
shall be said that to double objects, and to 
treble objects, is a method that possesses 
plentiful adherents. Perhaps it is because 
a pair of anything touches the heart; the 
pair being, possibly, the Two Beehives, 
the Two Brewers, the Two Chairmen 
(scattered with powder from perukes, 
these ; and, it may be, just ripped in the 
garments somewhere by contact with a 
sword-tip), the Two Mariners, the Two 
Sawyers, the Two Spies; perhaps it is 
because three of a thing make a natty 
picture, taking the forms of the Three 
Elms, the Three Sugarloaves, the Three 
Kingdoms, the Three Swedish Crowns, 
the Three Loggerheads, the Three Lords. 
However, as this generous coupling and 
tripling arrangement does not, after all, 
exhaust the list of signs plural, which go up 
to numbers as high as the Six Bells, the 
Eight Bells, the Nine Elms (the Six and 
Kight Bells being set a-ringing in especial 
appeal to Jack Tar, since it is the reckoning 
familiar to him at sea), it is useless to en- 
deavour to subject them to limitation. It 
will be much safer to make the small, if, 
perhaps, startling prediction that before 
long there will be no signs left upon any 
houses at all. Time was when every shop 
open for the public to enter had a name 
for it to be known by. “ Be off, varlet, to 
the Ship over against the Paul’s Head,” 
was needful instruction from master or 
mistress then, when varlets (and others) 
could not read the name of a shopkeeper 
over his doorway, and when every shop or 
stall had its figure-head affixed, in tempting 
prominence, to meet this recognised and 
never regretted condition. But time is, 
now, when only shops for the sale of 
some sorts of refreshments adhere to the 
custom. With such shops the name of 
the master seems to have no commercial 
value, or commercial warning, either as 
an earnest of integrity or as a deterrent. 
And there is no reason, with the school- 
master abroad, and the temperance ques- 








tion abroad, why shops for the sale of 
some sorts of refreshments should re- 
main much longer so signally behind the 
fashion; or why the masters of such shops, 
like the masters of other shops, should 
deny themselves the privilege of personal 
identification. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 








SHAKESPEARE is supposed to have founded 
his Merchant of Venice upon an earlier 
drama which has not survived. Stephen 
Gosson in his School of Abuse, 1579, while 
approving certain of the players as “ sober 
discreet, properly learned, honest house- 
holders and citizens well thought on among 
their neighbours,” mentions some of their 
plays as “above rebuke,” and among them 
one called The Jew, “shown at The Bull, 
and representing the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers and bloody minds of usurers.” By- 
the-bye, the Bull Inn at which this play 
was performed was in Bishopsgate Street 
—an earlier establishment than the more 
famous Red Bull Theatre, which stood at 
the upper end of St. Jobn Street, Smith- 
field. It has reasonably been conjectured 
from Gosson’s account that The Jew con- 
tained both the incidents of the three 
caskets and of the “merry bond” of 
Shylock; otherwise these two portions of 
the story of The Merchant of Venice have 
not been discovered in combination. 

To Shylock’s bond with its pound of 
flesh penalty an oriental origin has been 
assigned. The story was contained in 
Il Pecorone (The Dunce), a collection of 
short tales by Ser Giovanni, a Florentine 
notary, published at Milan in 1558, but 
written two centuries before. Some 
translation of this work may have existed 
in Shakespeare’s time, or we may surmise 
with Mr. Furnival that the poet obtained 
a report of this Italian story from some 
“ Itaiy-visiting or Italian-knowing friend.” 
There is no trace of the three caskets, 
however, in the tale as it is told by Ser 
Giovanni; the heroine who is called “‘ the 
Lady of Belmonte,” and occupies a castle 
in the neighbourhood of a Mediterranean 
port, tests the sagacity of her lovers un- 
romantically enough by plying them with 
drugged wine. Shakespeare, no doubt, 
borrowed the three caskets from a story 
included in the Gesta Romanorum, a 
portion of which work had been published 
in English so early as 1577. In this story 
it is set forth how a princess of Naples 
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obtained for her husband a prince of 
Rome from her happy choice of a leaden 
casket in preference to caskets of gold and 
silver; and it is to be noted that the 
inscriptions upon the caskets in novel and 
play closely correspond. The poet ma 
also have been assisted by the old ballads 
of A Northern Lord and Gernutus a Jew, 
both dealing with the pound of flesh 
incident; but the date of their publication 
cannot be ascertained. Shakespeare’s play 
is enumerated in Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 
1598. Tyrwhitt was of opinion that 
Shakespeare “followed some unknown 
novelist, who saved him the trouble of 
working the two stories into one.” 

The Merchant of Venice was first 
published in 1600, when two editions in 
quarto were issued; the one, printed for 
Thomas Heyes, and “to be sold in Paul’s 
Church Yard at the sign of the Green 
Dragon,” presenting the fuller title-page : 
“The most excellent History of The 
Merchant of Venice, with the extreme 
cruelty of Shylock the Jew towards the 
said Merchant in cutting a just pound of 
his flesh; and the obtaining of Portia by 
the choice of three chests. As it hath been 
divers times acted by the Lord Chamber- 
lain his servants. Written by William 
Shakespeare.” The editions do not mate- 
rially differ, and it is believed that they 
were both printed from the same transcript 
of the author's original manuscript; “their 
agreement in spelling and punctuation and 
in manifest errors being too close to admit 
of any other hypothesis,” maintain the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. 
No traditions have survived concerning 
the early performances of The Merchant 
of Venice. For long years the comedy 
seems to have been overlooked, its exist- 
ence forgotten. It did not reappear upon 
the scene when the theatres were reopened 
after the Civil War; nor was it, indeed, 
until 1701 that The Jew of Venice, an 
alteration of Shakespeare’s play by George 
Granville, was presented at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Mr. Granville’s 
tampering with the text was of the usual 
indefensible sort ; nevertheless his Jew of 
Venice retained possession of the stage for 
some thirty-five years. Rowe refers to 
this work in his edition of Shakespeare, 
1709, when he writes: “Though we have 
seen The Merchant of Venice received and 
acted as a comedy, and Shylock acted by 
an excellent comedian, yet I cannot but 
think that the character was tragically 
designed by the author.” This was not 





Mr. Granville’s opinion, however. The 
comedian in question was Thomas Dogget, 
now chiefly known to fame because of the 
watermen’s race he instituted on the 
Thames, from London Bridge to Chelsea, 
annually on August 1, in celebration of 
George the First’s accession to the 
throne; the prize being “an orange- 
coloured livery with a badge representing 
Liberty.” Dogget thus demonstrated the 
staunchness of his Whig principles. He 
was one of the most popular comedians of 
his time: a little, lively, compact man, 
singing and dancing well, versed in the 
dialects of the stage, famed for his skill 
in the arts of costume and “ making up.” 
Cibber describes him as a very original 
actor, and “ the strictest observer of nature 
of all his contemporaries.” He could be 
extremely ridiculous “without stepping 
into the least impropriety to make him so.” 
He succeeded best in characters of low life, 
“ which he improved,” we are told, “from 
the delight he took in his observations of 
that kind in the real world.” Congreve 
much admired him, and expressly pro- 
vided for him the characters of Fondlewife 
in The Old Bachelor and Ben in Love for 
Love. Steele, in The Tatler, wrote of “ the 
famous Mr. Thomas Dogget,” pronouncing 
him “the best of comedians,” and promis- 
ing to be present on the night of his 
benefit “ between the first and second acts, 
and to remain in the right-hand box over 
the pit until the end of the fourth.” It 
may be noted that when for the first time 
Italian opera was presented in England 
Dogget was employed to sing between the 
acts ! 

Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, 
especially commends Dogget’s perform- 
ance of Solon in Darfey’s comedy, The 
Marriage-Hater Matched, of Fondlewife, 
and of Shylock. But if he abstained from 
buffoonery as Shylock, Dogget without 
doubt rendered the character in a comical 
fashion, and, as Dr. Johnson says, 
“prompted to laughter instead of detes- 
tation.” The other parts were strongly 
supported; Betterton appearing as Bas- 
sanio, Booth as Gratiano, Verbruggen as 
Antonio; with Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Bowman, and Mrs. Porter as Portia, 
Nerissa, and Jessica. Gobbo and Launce- 
lot do not appear in Granville’s adaptation ; 
while in the third act as a means of enter- 
taining Bassanio’s guests, a grand masque 
is introduced, setting forth the loves of 
Peleus and Thetis. Johnson deals rather 
contemptuously with Mr.Granville’s masque 
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crediting it with “‘a pretty line” here 
and there, but adding, “it is not always 
melodious, and the conclusion is wretched.” 
It was the adapter’s aim to strengthen the 
part of Bassanio, possibly to render it 
acceptable to Betterton. Bassanio is 
required to deliver certain new speeches, 
and occasionally borrows lines from the 
parts of Gratiano and Lorenzo. In the 
trial scene Bassanio offers the whole of his 
own body instead of the single pound of 
flesh due from Antonio, and finally 
flourishes his drawn sword to defend his 
friend. On the other hand, Shylock’s im- 
portance is reduced by the omission of 
Tubal, and, necessarily, of Shylock’s quick 
transitions from grief to joy and from joy 
to grief as he learns Tubal’s tidings. 
Altogether we may agree with Genest that 
The Jew of Venice is “a very bad altera- 
tion,” even though we allow that Granville 
“has not ased Shakespeare so ill as have 
some others.” It was not thought at the 
time, however, that any injury was done 
to Shakespeare; quite a contrary opinion 
prevailed indeed. A prologue was supplied 
by one Bevil Higgons, author of a tragedy 
called The Generous Conqueror, grossly 
flattering to the vanity of Mr. Granville. 
The ghosts of Shakespeare and Dryden 
are supposed to appear conversing and 
addressing the audience. Shakespeare is 
made to say: 

These scenes in their rough native dress were mine, 
But now improved with nobler lustre shine ; 

The first rude sketches Shakespeare’s pencil drew, 
But all the shining master-strokes are new. 


This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand 
Adorned and rescued by a faultless hand. 


Was adapter ever the object of more ont- 
rageous adulation? It is more to Mr. Gran- 
ville’s credit that he bestowed the profits 
of the play upon Dryden’s son Charles. 
Granville had designed that Dryden 
should benefit by the production ; but the 
poet died a year before the first perform- 
ance of The Jew of Venice. In Higgons’s 
prologue the ghost of Dryden is required 
to say: 
Be to my ashes kind, 
Indulge the pledges I have left behind. 


George Granville was born about 1667. 
He was the son of Bernard Granville, the 
confidant of Monk in regard to the most 
secret transactions of the Restoration; 
and the son of Sir Beville Granville, who, 
fighting for the king’s cause, met his death 
at the battle of Lansdowne. In the ninth 
year of Queen Anne he was elected knight 
of the shire for Cornwall; and in 1710, 





when party feeling and necessity led to the 
creation of twelve peerages in one day, he 
became Lord Lansdowne of Bideford, Devon. 
It was urged in defence of his promotion 
that he was the heir of a family in which 
two peerages—that of the Earl of Bath, and 
that of Lord Granville of Potheridge—had 
lately become extinct. In 1715, after the 
insurrection in Scotland, Lord Lansdowne, 
having protested against the bill for attaint- 
ing Ormondand Bolingbroke, was suspected 
of high treason, and confined for a year 
and a half in the Tower. As a poet his 
claims to attention are small enough. 
Lord Lansdowne, however, has secured a 
place in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
The Jew of Venice was produced at Drury 
Lane in February, 1711, when Dogget’s 
Shylock was supported by the Bassanio of 
Booth, the Antonio of Mills, the Gratiano 
of Bullock, junior, the Portia of Mrs. 
Bradshaw, and the Nerissa of Mrs. Bignall. 
In 1717, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, Griffin, the comedian, on the 
occasion of his benefit, appeared as Shylock 
in The Jew of Venice. At Covent Garden, 
in 1735, perhaps Lord Lansdowne’s handi- 
work was seen for the last time: Shylock 
being played by the comic actor, Tony 
Aston; Bassanio by Walker, famous as 
Captain Macheath; Antonio by Ryan; 
Gratiano by Chapman; Mrs. Hallam, Mrs. 
Bullock, and Miss Binks appearing as 
Portia, Nerissa, and Jessica. 

The restoration to the stage of Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice took place at 
Drury Lane on February 14, 1741. Fleet- 
wood, the manager, was induced to this 
proceeding upon the urgent entreaty of 
Charles Macklin, an established actor 
whose chief successes had been obtained 
in comedy, but who it was whispered had 
a desire to treat Shylock as a tragic 
character. During the rehearsals of the 
play Macklin was at pains to conceal his 
intentions from his fellow actors; he 
merely repeated the lines he was required 
to deliver, avoiding all accompaniments of 
glance, gesture, and attitude. His plan of 
a from the example of Dogget was 
suspected, however; the actors declared 
that he would spoil the whole perfor- 
mance. Mr. Qain, who was allotted the 
part of Antonio, even went so far as to 
predict that the new Shylock would be 
hissed from the stage for his folly and 
presumption. The manager took alarm, 
and expostulated with his actor upon the 
risk he was encountering; but Macklin 
remained firm. The theatre was crowded 
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in every part. “Some came from motives 
of pleasure; some to express their disappro- 
bation ; some to support the actor; and a 
great number appeared merely to gratify 
their curiosity.” Macklin was coldly 
received, but applause greeted his earlier 
speeches, and presently the house was 
roused to enthusiasm by his singular 
earnestness and passion. The success of 
the new Shylock was placed quite beyond 
question. In his interview with Tubal, 
“he broke the tones of utterance; he was 
at once malevolent, and then infuriate, and 
then malevolent again; the transitions 
were strictly natural, and the variation of 
his countenance admirable. In the dumb 
action of the trial scene he was amazingly 
descriptive.” The play enjoyed some 
twenty repetitions. On the third night, 
Pope sat in the boxes, and proclaimed : 
This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew! 

and the poet demanded of the player why 
he dressed Shylock in a red hat ? Macklin 
replied he had read that the Jews in 
Venice were compelled by law to wear 
red hats. Macklin was one of the first 
reformers of stage costume. 

The Bassanio at this time was Milward, 
Mills appearing as Gratiano, Mrs. Pritchard 
as Nerissa, and Mrs. Clive as Portia— 
treating the part coarsely and flippantly 
enough, even to presenting in the trial 
scene a burlesque of the forensic manner 
of Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield. 
Mountford, the actor, had been wont to 
mimic the judges of the time for the 
entertainment of Lord Chancellor Jeffries. 
Mrs. Piozzi notes: ‘‘I daresay the humour 
of making Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice mimic Lord Mansfield came from 
this; I have known it always done.” 
Caricatures of the lawyers were long en- 
joyed upon the stage. Mathews, as 
Flexible in Love Law and Physic, indulged 
in an imitation of Lord Ellenborough 
until warned by the Lord Chamberlain to 
desist. The actor, however, was expressly 
invited by the Prince Regent to mimic the 
judge before a select party at Carlton 
House. 

In 1754, at Covent Garden, Shylock was 
represented by Sheridan with some success, 
especially in the earlier portions of the 
play. He was thought in the more im- 
portant scenes, however, to have appeared 
at a disadvantage in comparison with 
Macklin. The Deamatic Censor, 1770, 
pronounced Mrs. Woffington the best of 
Portias, in right of her fine figure and 





elegant deportment, her spirit, energy, 
humour, and archness; accounting Mrs. 
Abington as the second best. There was 
some revival five years later of the old 
notion that Shylock was a comic character : 
perhaps this notion has never been alto- 
gether extinguished. In 1759, Shuter, 
who had been content to appear as 
Launcelot Gobbo in 1754, personated 
Shylock for his benefit. King, famous as 
the original Sir Peter Teazle and Lord 
Ogleby, first played Shylock for his benefit 
at Drury Lane in 1768—with Barry, “for 
that night only,” as Antonio; and Mrs. 
Dancer, afterwards Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Crawford, as Portia—and retained posses- 
sion of the character for many years. 
Another comedian figuring as Shylock was 
Yates, who undertook the part for his 
benefit in 1770; Mrs. Yates “on that 
occasion” appearing as Portia. ‘‘ There 
are many parts,” declares the Dramatic 
Censor, “in which Mr. Yates claims much 
respect; scarce one in which he could be 
more contemptible than Shylock : a quaint, 
snip-snap mode of expression enervates the 
actor’s meaning ; a dissonant harshness of 
tone mars every line; and a total barrenness 
of power causes insipidity to flag every 
scene. .... May this gentleman never 
mutilate a line of blank verse again!” 

On December 29, 1775, at Drary Lane, 
King played Shylock, the Portia of the 
night being described as “a young lady ; 
her first appearance.” On January 2, 
1776, the young lady’s name appeared in 
the playbills: “Mrs. Siddons; her second 
appearance.” She was “merely tole- 
rated,” as she owned in her “ Autobio- 
graphical Recollections.” She was in 
feeble health, and she suffered much from 
timidity. A critic wrote of her first per- 
formance in London: “On before us tot- 
tered, rather than walked, a very pretty, 
delicate, fragile-looking young creature, 
dressed in a most unbecoming manner in 
a faded salmon-coloured sack and coat, 
and uncertain whereabouts to fix either 
her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a 
broken, tremulous tone; and at the close 
of a sentence her words generally lapsed 
into a horrid whisper that was absolutely 
inaudible. After her first exit the buzzing 
comment went round the pit generally: 
‘ She certainly is very pretty, but then how 
awkward, and what a shocking dresser!’ 
Towards the famous trial scene she be- 
came more collected, and delivered the 
great speech to Shylock with the most 
critical propriety; but still with a faint- 
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ness of utterance which seemed the result 
rather of internal physical weakness than 
of a deficiency of spirit or feeling. Alto- 
gether, the impression made upon the 
audience by this first effort was of the 
most negative nature.” A little later Mrs. 
Siddons enjoyed her revenge, however. 

In the same year there was a new Portia 
at Covent Garden, in the person of Miss 
Macklin, an intelligent actress of unim- 
portant presence, her father resuming his 
old part of Shylock. At the Haymarket, 
in 1777, the eminent Mr. Henderson, 
known as the Bath Roscius, made his first 
appearance in London, deciding to appear 
as Shylock upon the occasion. His suc- 
cess was very great, although, as Colman 
said, the actor’s dress was so shabby that 
it seemed just borrowed from a pawn- 
broker, and ga: e him the idea of “a black 
Lear.” Macklin, who was present, libe- 
rally praised the new comer for the spirit 
of his performance. Henderson ventured 
to mention that he had never enjoyed 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Macklin’s 
Shylock. “Sir,” said Macklin, “it is not 
necessary to tell me that; I knew you had 
not, or you would have played it very dif- 
ferently.” Henderson next played Shylock 
at Drury Lane, with Palmer as Bassanio, 
Bensley as Antonio, and Miss Younge as 
Portia. In 1780, at the Haymarket, Miss 
Farren undertook the character of Portia, 
West Digges appearing as Shylock. 

John Kemble first played Shylock in 
1784, without greatly distinguishing him- 
self, it seems; the Portia being his sister, 
Miss E. Kemble. For his benefit, two 
years later, he appeared as Bassanio; King 
once more personacing Shylock, and Mrs. 
Siddons, Portia. Boaden suggests that 
the characters of Bassanio and Portia 
“wero never acted with more beautiful 
effect.” Minor Shylecks, such as Ryder 
from Dublin, Harley, and John Palmer— 
with Charles Kemble for his Bassanio— 
flourished between 1790 and 1797. In 
1800, at Covent Garden, there appeared 
upon the scene one of the greatest of Shy- 
locks—George Frederick Cooke. This 
was the second part he undertook during 
his first London season. His biographer 
writes: “I can conceive nothing so per- 
fectly the Jew that Shakespeare drew as 
the voice, face, manner, and expression of 
Mr. Cooke. Mr. Macklin may have been 
better, but it is almost thirty years since 
I saw Mr. Macklin, and my memory is 
not of such tenacious stuff as to enable 
me to make a comparison between him 





and Mr. Cooke.” Prodigious shouts of 
applause rewarded the new Shylock for 
his efforts in the third act; his success was 
supreme. In 1803 The Merchant of 
Venice was represented with a very strong 
cast, Cooke’s Shylock being supported by 
the Portia of Mrs. Siddons, the Antonio 
of John, and the Bassanio of Charles 
Kemble; Munden and Emery appearing as 
Launcelot and Old Gobbo. 

In a letter to the Countess of Ossory, 
Walpole relates how he asked Mrs. Siddons 
in which part she would most wish him to 
see her? “She named Portia in The 
Merchant of Venice; but I begged to be 
excused. With all my enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare, it is one of his plays that I 
like the least. The story of the caskets is 
silly, and, except the character of Shy- 
lock, I see nothing beyond the attainment 
of a mortal; Euripides, or Racine, or Vol- 
taire might have written all the rest. 
Moreover, Mrs. Siddons’s warmest devo- 
tees do not hold her above a demi-goddess 
in comedy. I have chosen Athenais, in 
which she is to appear soon; her scorn 
is admirable.” Athenais, thus preferred 
to Portia, is the heroine of Nat Lee’s ob- 
solete tragedy of Theodosius. Walpole, 
it may be noted, was but slowly awakened 
to a sense of the surpassing merits of Mrs. 
Siddons. He wrote, in 1782, after seeing 
her for the first time: “She pleased me 
beyond my expectation ; but not up to the 
admiration of the ton. . . . She is a good 
figure, handsome enough, though neither 
nose nor chin is according to the Greek 
standard, beyond which both advance a 
good deal. Her hair is either red, or she 
has no objection to its being thought so, 
and has used red powder. Her voice is 
clear and good ; but I thought she did not 
vary its modulations enough, nor ever ap- 
proach enough to the familiar—but this 
may come when more habituated to the 
awe of the audience of the capital. Her 
action is proper, but with little variety; 
when without motion her arms are not 
genteel. . . . All my objections are very 
trifling ; but what I really wanted, but did 
not find, was originality, which announces 
genius, and withcut both which I am 
never intrinsically pleased. All Mrs. 
Siddons did, good sense or good instruc- 
tion might give. I daresay that were I 
one-and-twenty I should have thought her 
marvellous; bat, alas! I remember Mrs. 
Porter and the Dumesnil, and remember 
every accent of the former in the very 
same part.” The part was Isabella in 
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Southerne’s tragedy of The Fatal Mar- 
riage. A little later Walpole returns 
to the subject. ‘I cannot think Mrs. 
Siddons the greatest prodigy that ever 
appeared, nor go to see her act the same 
part every week, and cry my eyes out 
every time. Were I five-and-twenty I 
suppose I should weep myself blind, for 
she is a fine actress, and fashion would 
make me think a brilliant what now seems 
to me only a very good rose-diamond.” 
Charles Young, with good effect, played 
Shylock at the Haymarket in 1809; his 
Portia being Mrs. Glover, and the Launce- 
lot, Liston. In 1813, at Drury Lane, portly 
Stephen Kemble figured as Shylock, and in 
the same part a Mr. Huddart from Dublin 
appeared to disappear again very speedily. 
Both were required to make room presently 
for a lean, shabby, swarthy, undersized 
actor, with piercing eyes and a raucous 
voice, who came from Exeter, and desired 
to appear in The Merchant of Venice, 
because Shylock’s gaberdine might chance 
to help or hide the smallness of his figure. 
The theatre was in great straits; the 
managers were as sinking men clutching 
at straws ; otherwise they would not have 
ventured upon the desperate expedient of 
suffering Mr. Kean to appear. For weeks 
he had hung about the theatre, almost 
begging that he might have atrial. He 
was known to the scoffing stage-door 
keepers as “the man with the capes,” 
because of the heavy coachman’s coat he 
wore—it was bitter wintry weather, the 
snow two feet deep upon the ground. He 
was allowed his chance at last. But one 
rehearsal was thought necessary ; this was 
in the morning of the memorable January 
26, 1814, the day fixed for his first per- 
formance. He repeated his speeches with 
some intimation of the manner he pro- 
posed to adopt in delivering them befcre 
the footlights. His play-fellows predicted 
failure; the stage-manager boldly de- 
nounced the innovations of the provincial 
actor. “If Iam wrong the public will set 
me right,” said the tragedian of the 
Theatre Royal, Exeter. The  stage- 
manager shrugged his shoulders. The 
actor dined liberally, for the first time 
for many days, upon steaks and porter; 
then walked through the snow from his 
lodging in Cecil Street to the theatre, 
carrying his properties, an old pair of 
black silk stockings, a collar, and a black 
wig—for, contrary to all precedent, his 
Shylock wore a black wig—tied up ina 
handkerchief, and thrust into the pooket 
of the great coat with the capes. The 





house was only a quarter full. The play 
began drearily enough. Yet Shylock’s 
early speeches—as Kean rendered them 
they were “like a chapter of Genesis,” 
Douglas Jerrold was wont to say—greatly 
impressed the audience, stirred to extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm afterwards when the 
time came for the actor’s superb outbursts 
of passion. Oxberry was surprised that 
so small an audience could “kick up so 
great a row!” The success of Edmund 
Kean’s Shylock could no longer be 
questioned. The triumphant actor hurried 
home, crying exultingly to his wife: 
“Mary, you shall ride in your carriage, 
and Charley, my boy,” and he lifted the 
three-year-old baby from his cot, ‘‘ you 
shall go to Eton!” 

On the actor’s second night the receipts 
were just double those of the first—that is 
to say, the house was half fall. The com- 
mittee of management began to doubt 
whether a genuine success had been 
achieved ; they had suffered so much from 
quasi successes; they even contemplated 
the removal of Kean’s name from the bills, 
and the trial of another candidate! Lord 
Byron sensibly expostulated: ‘‘ You have 
got a great genius amongst you and you 
don’t know it. But he will fall through 
like many others unless we lift him, and 
force the town to come and see him. 
There is enough in Kean to bear out any 
extent of panegyric, and it will not do to 
trust an opportunity like this to the mere 
routine of the ordinary chances. We must 
go in a body, call upon the proprietors and 
editors of the leading papers, and ask them 
to attend in person, and write the articles 
themselves.” This advice was followed 
with the happiest results for Kean’s fame 
and fortune. He appeared as Shylock 
fifteen times during his first season at 
Drury Lane, and the part remained to 
the last one of the most admired in his 
repertory. 

There were still certain comedians who 
held that Shylock was rather a part for 
them than for the tragedians. William 
Farren essayed the character at Birming- 
ham, but was not encouraged to repeat the 
experiment. Nor did success wait upon 
the Shylock of Dowton, who had always 
undervalued the merits of Edmund Kean, 
declining to subscribe for the silver vase 
presented to that actor by the Drury Lane 
Company. “No,” said Dowton; “you 
may cup Mr. Kean if you like; but you 
shan’t bleed me.” Dowton’s Shylock had 
little to recommend it. A point was made 
of having a group of Jews in court to 
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represent the friends and partisans of 
Shylock, and into their arms he fell fainting 
when told that he must perforce become a 
Christian. But the audience greeted this 
innovation with shouts of laughter. In 
1817, at Covent Garden, one Sherenbeck, 
of Rochester, possibly a genuine Jew, adver- 
tised that he would for that night only “ at- 
tempt the character in the Jewish dialect.” 

Macready first essayed the part of 
Shylock on the occasion of his benefit at 
Covent Garden in 1823. 
that the audience were most liberal of their 
applause, but that he was dissatisfied with 
his own performance, which “the study of 
after years very greatly improved,” how- 
ever. He appeared as Shylock again at the 
Haymarketin1839, when severely criticising 
himself, as was his wont, he described his 
impersonation an “ utter failure.” ‘‘I felt 
it,” he wrote in his journal, “ and suffered 
very much for it.” He was better pleased 
with his subsequent exertions, and Shylock 
usually found a place in the round of 
characters he undertook during bis engage- 
ments in England and America. It was 
as Shylock that the late Mr. Phelps made 
his first appearance in London, at the 
Haymarket, in 1837. 

Charles Kean’s Shylock was naturally 
a close following with inferior means of 
Edmund Kean’s conception and execution 
of the c r. It was at the Princess’s 
in 1858 that The Merchant of Venice was 
revived with extraordinary splendour of 
scenery, costumes, and stage appliances. 
Until then Mr. Charles Kean had been con- 
tent to appear in very unadorned editions 
of the play. Accurate views of Venice in 
1600 were presented to the audience, with 
a state procession of the Doge, strings of 
gondolas, busy throngs of nobles, citizens, 
inquisitors, foreigners, traders, soldiers, 
servants, water-carriers, and flower-girls ; 
and very ample musical embellishments. 
By-and-by a Venetian carnival, with a 
masquerade—in the midst of which Jessica 
wasabducted—occupied thestage. Belmont 
was &@ gorgeous picture of medieval archi- 
tecture and domestic luxury. The trial 
scene took place in a grand representation 
of the Hall of the Senators. The princes 
of Aragon and Morocco, long excluded 
from the acting editions of the play, were 
suffered to reappear. Mrs. Charles Kean 


played Portia; the Bassanio being Mr. | 
Ryder. As Launcelot Gobbo the veteran | 
Harley appeared for the last time upon the | 


scene, August 20, 1858. Dismissed by 
Shylock, Launcelot lightly passed along 
the bridge which crossed the stage amidst 


He has noted | 








the laughter and applause of the audience ; 
but he was seized with paralysis as he 
reached the wing, and scarcely spoke 
coherently again; in a few hours he lost 
recollection, sank gradually, and expired 
on the afternoon of August 22. His last 
intelligible words were a quotation from 
his old part of Bottom in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: “TI have an exposition of 
sleep come upon me.” 

At the Princess’s Theatre, in 1869, the 
German basso, Herr Formes, appeared as 
Shylock ; in 1878, at the departed Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, the character was 
assumed by the Hungarian tragedian, Herr 
Neville Moritz; these essays did not win 
the approval of the English public. In 
1875, The Merchant of Venice, presented 
with much scenic elegance at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, introduced the Portia 
of Miss Ellen Terry, who obtained forth- 
with extraordinary applause. The revival 
failed, however, to satisfy the expectations 
of the management. The calm and collo- 
quial Shylock of Mr. Coghlan met with 
general disapproval, and generally the re- 
— was felt to be a defiance of 

amlet’s advice to the players: “ Be not 
too tame, neither.” 





THE SILVER HORSE-SHOE. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

We had been so sure that the troubles 
that were overwhelming others in the 
manufacturing world would never touch 
us! We had been so sure that delegates 
from the unions might prowl about 
amongst our “ hands,” and never gain one 
single adherent ! 

I thought our safety founded on a rock. 
I thought we could calmly and sympa- 
thisingly look down upon the troubles of 
our neighbours. 

Now, when I say “we,” I mean John 
and I. This sounds “strong-minded,” 
you are ready to say. 

Well, I don’t know what other people 
may choose to call it, but in truth I have 
been very proud and glad that ever since 
the day I married the owner of Otway 
Mills he has liked me to take an interest 
in his work and in his people. 

I don’t mean to say that he talks to me 
about the price of yarns, or tells me of 
the rises and falls in the cotton-market ; 
though I think that if any great anxiety 
came upon him, even of that kind, Jack 
would give me a hint of it; and I’m sure 
I should try my best to look as wise as a 
young owl, and as if the ins and outs of 
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the trade were familiar subjects to my 
enquiring and enlightened mind ! 

You see I have had such an example in 
Jobn’s mother; and then—well, my family 
thought that I ought to have done better 
than marry a Lancashire mill-owner, and 
they said a good many bitter things. 
Aunt Denison used to give her shoulders 
the least little shrug, and draw her shawl 
about her as if she shivered slightly when 
I alluded to my future home; and when 
she shook hands with John, she always 
managed to convey to me an affected mis- 
giving that she rather feared her delicate 
fingers might be soiled by the contact. 
These things hurt at the time; though 
they lost their sting quickly enough when 
I got him all to myself, and he held me 
close in his arms, and told me how hard 
he would strive to make me happy. 
Happy! well, well, I wonder does there 
live a happier woman than John’s wife in 
all the length and breadth of England ? 
Yet no life is without its days of trial, 
and the story I am going to tell you now 
is of one of those dark times that come 
to us all sooner or later. 

The way that Aunt Denison and others 
of my own kith and kin behaved about my 
marriage naturally put me somewhat “ out 
in the cold” with them, and threw me 
more completely upon John’s people than 
might have been the case otherwise. And 
how good they were to me! 

I had never seen Mrs. Ralph Otway, 
John’s mother, until I came to the land of 
smoke and tall chimneys; for she had not 
come south to our wedding. Her delicate 
health was the excuse put forward, but 
my own private opinion is that John was 
afraid of Auntie. He could put up calmly 
enough with that shiver and shrug when 
directed against himself; but both he and 
I had once inadvertently heard her say 
that “she believed all Lancashire ladies 
spoke in a loud voice, and had very red 
hands;” and I think that was enough for 
John. 

When first I saw Mrs. Ralph Otway 
this saying at once darted into my mind; 
for never, among all the grand London 
ladies that visited at my guardian’s house, 
had I ever seen a woman so completely, 
beantifally refined in look, voice, and 
manner. ‘hen her hands! Why they were 
such soft, white, womanly things, and 
closed over one’s own with such a tender, 
faithfal clasp, that once, sitting by her 
knee, I could not help bending down and 
kissiug them as they lay upon her lap. . 

She used to tell me stories of Jack’s 








boyish days: stories that she never tired 
of telling, or I of listening to; and some- 
times she spoke of her dead husband, and 
of how he had been revered and looked up 
to by everybody, until at last his name 
became a sort of proverb, and people in 
the business world had been heard to 
speak of him as “honest Ralph Otway.” 
You could heara tremor in her voice when 
she spoke of things like these, and see a 
faint flush, like the pink in the inner side 
of a sea-shell, rise to her delicate cheek. 

“It is a great responsibility to have so 
many hands under one head, and to be 
answerable for the welfare of them all: 
it needs wisdom to rule them well, and to 
be just as well as kind,” she would say to 
me, speaking of the great mills where the 
machinery whirred and buzzed all day 
long, and the “ hands” came rushing out 
when the dinner-bell clanged its noisy sum- 
mons, like bees swarming from their hive. 
Listening to her wise and tender words, it 
was borne in upon me that from his early 
boyhood John had been trained in the best 
school to make a man good and true. 

He had wanted his mother to live 
with us—and you may be sure I had no 
will apart from his—-but she said: “ No; 
married folks are best left to themselves.” 
She had her way; but we would not let 
her go far from us; only a “step or two,” 
as John said, so that we could run across 
of an evening, and she could come to us 
without fatigue. 

By the end of the first year of my 
married life I seemed to have forgotten 
the fact of being a south-country woman. 
I found that there were plenty of art-lovers 
and music-lovers among the people whom 
Aunt Denison once told me went into 
society with little flaffy bits of cotton 
sticking to their dress-coats ; while as for 
honest warmth of heart, and true, ungrudg- 
ing hospitality, I soon came to the con- 
clusion that the south couldn’t hold a 
candle to the north. 

I was very happy during that strange 
new year: happier still during the one 
that followed, when I held John’s son in 
my arms, and saw the clear grey eyes that 
had won my girlish heart look up at me 
from my lap. 

At first motherhood seemed to me such 
a sweet, new, precious joy that I was 
ready to be over-anxious. I might have 
fallen into the mistake that so many young 
| wives make, and in my love for baby let 
the even dearer possession of my husband’s 
companionship slip from my hold. How- 
ever dearly a man loves his children he 
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does not want to be always hearing about 
them; least of all when he comes home 
tired with the day’s work; nor yet does 
he like to see his wife gradually become 
little better than a nurse-maid. I know 
all these things now; but in those early 
days I might have lost the freshness of 
John’s sympathy for me, and mine for 
him, if it had not been for the gentle 
word in season that fell from his mother’s 
lips, and made, as it were, scales to fall 
from my eyes. 

She spoke with her hand on my 
shoulder, and her dear beautiful face all 
a-quiver in the dread lest I should be 
ready to resent her counsel. 

“Don’t let baby keep you from being 
the heart of John’s life, child,” she said. 
“ Let no one ever have the power of taking 
that from you.” 

Then I remembered how the night 
before I had been chattering away about 
baby’s remarkable feats and marvellous 
doings, and how weary John had looked 
—nay, how I had caught him in the loving 
hiding away of a yawn that would not be 
wholly repressed ; and wisdom came to me 
as I pondered. 

Times were bad; trouble was around 
us everywhere in the mercantile world; 
evil counsel was leading honest men astray, 
and wanton hands were sowing the seeds 
of dissatisfaction, in the hope of reaping 
harvests of advantage to themselves. 
First one class of operatives went on 
strike, and then another. The “hands” 
at this mill or that refused to go on 
working except under the spur of higher 
wages, and so the busy whirr-whirr of the 
machinery was silent until stranger hands 
could he found to'set it going again. 

Darker shadows crept into the picture 
after this; men, an hour ago hale and 


_ hearty, were maimed, blinded, beaten 


almost out of life; and these crimes were 
done in the dark. The masters did not 
escape; one was fired at—the cowardly 
bullet coming from no one knew whither. 
I grew fearful; and in spite of struggles 
after courage more than once I had to turn 
away my head after John’s good-bye kiss 
had pressed my lips, as he set off for 
Otway Mills. 

Our han‘is seemed all right as yet. 

Yet I saw, day by day, how the cloud 
deepened on my husband's face. I used to 
sit very quiet, just within reach of his 
hand, of an evening, or we would stroll 
down to Mrs. Otway’s—John very silent, 
but yet I knew,.by the magnetism of touch, 
happy in the feeling of my hand resting 





on his arm. The mother and son spoke 
earnestly together of the state of trade, 
and the dark mists hanging over the north 
country, and well typified by the black 
smoke that came from the big chimneys, 
and hung like a canopy above the town. 

Who shall tell of the tribute paid in 
pain and tears by the women and children 
in those troublous days ? Surely no bitterer 
pang there can be than the sharp stab that 
goes through a mother’s heart as the ery of 
her child for “‘ Bread! bread!” has to be 
smothered against her breast, lest its sound 
drive the brooding man by the fireless 
hearth to madness and violence ? 

This is what being “on strike” means 
to the wives and little ones of our mill- 
hands. I say “our” because—alas! that 
I should have to write it—the day came 
when John returned from town looking 
as I had never seen him—as the mother 
who bore him had never seen him. 

Otway Mills were stopped. The men, 
whose relations with their masters had been 
a proverb in the trade, were on strike. 

John did not say much. He was nevera 
man of many words, and silence is natural 
to men as a refuge from possible tears. 

“Our turn has come at last; it is hardly 
the men’s fault; this sort of thing is as 
catching as the plague. They know they 
have been fairly dealt with. That black- 
guard Jim Stevens is at the bottom of it; 
he was seen talking to one of the delegates 
from the union.” 

That was all John said. His mother 
and I listened ; and noting the set line of his 
lips, and the stern look in his eyes, we knew 
that let the men of Otway Mills be as 
stubborn as they might, the master would 
not yield an inch. 

Our home, the dearest spot on earth to 
me—the fairest, too, in spite of its nearness 
to a manufacturing centre—was some 
three miles out of the town. 

John used generally to drive in and out, 
to and from the mills; but sometimes he 
rode his big black horse, King Cole, and 
now and again I would ride by him on 
my pretty little bay mare, Lassie, return- 
ing with the groom. 

Well, the night after he told me of the 
strike, I Jay wide-eyed through all the long 
long hours, hearing each one strike below 
stairs, and thinking those thoughts of 
mingled love and fear that gather about 
a woman’s heart like a flock of ill-omened 
birds when her nearest and dearest are 
threatened with danger. The stillness of 
night is a terrible magnifying medium: 
possibilities take gigantic proportions seen 
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throngh its voiceless quiet. How glad I | now seethed; scowling men gathered in 
was when faint lines of light began to | groups about the narrow streets that sur- 
creep into the room! rounded the mills like a labyrinth; mut- 

It was past—that night of thoughts tered curses made starved and fright- 
that were almost prayers—and prayers| ened women hurry by; clenched fists 
that were only like thoughts that I trusted _ threatened the world forgrievances brought 
God to read the meaning of. |about by the bad counsel of wicked men, 

Breakfast over, the passionate protest | and the brute resolve and stubbornness of 
in my heart bubbled up to my lips, like a | uncultured natures. 


spring that must well up to the light: _ Many cases of low fever, the result of 
“Jack! oh, Jack! you will not go to insufficient food and fuel, occurred among 
the mills to-day ?” |the wives and children of our rebellious 
The answer came calm and clear, operatives; and my time was soon taken up 
smiting me with a bitter despair. by ministering to the necessities of the sick. 
“T did not think my wife would try to Inthiswork John neverstrove to hinderme; 
make a coward of me.” not yet, in the want-stricken homes of the 
He did not speak harshly. I could | people, was one word of reference to the 
have borne it better if he had. strike ever uttered in my hearing. The 


He kissed me a moment after—held me | people were kindly, and grateful to me in 
very fast and close—then, before he went, | their own rough way, and I crossed no 
he kissed me again. | threshold that a welcome did not greet 

“That is for the youngster upstairs,” | me. 
he said, with a tender smile softening the| God knows how full my heart was in 
set look of his mouth ; “give it him when | those days of darkness! He was teaching 
he wakes.” | me the deepest lessons of life, for “in the 

The groom, an old and faithful servant day of my sorrow, I sought the Lord.” 
of the Otways, looked grave as he led Not with long prayers, or any outward 
up King Cole and gave the bridle into his | acts of devotion; but with a close depen- 
master’s hand. Then John rode away, | dence on His care, that became as the very 
and I went into the house, seeing nothing air I breathed. Nor was I without com- 
clearly for the mist that gathered round fort. The sympathy of those dependent 
me, not even baby’s face, as nurse met me upon us is a beautiful thing in time of 
with him at the foot of the stairs. | trouble—and there was not a servant in 

That night and morning formed the | our household whose heart did not beat in 
initial letter of a time of anxious fore- sympathy with mine; not one who did not 
boding that seemed long to me, though | rejoice with me in the safe return of the 
in reality its duration was scarcely a| master evening by evening, and enter 
fortnight. into my repressed anxiety as we saw him 

Threatening letters—missives of that | ride away in the morning. 
most cowardly character called anonymous; At length came a day—one of those 
—came at intervals. Many husbands | days that are to be found in most lives— 
would have hidden such things from a | aday that, however long we live, however 
wife, but I think John knew that of all far away from its scenes our after fate 
trials I could have least endured the | may drift us, is traced upon our memories 
thought that he kept a trouble from me. in indelible colours, and forms a picture 

Mrs. Otway’s face grew pallid with a upon which we turn and look back, to 
more transparent whiteness every day; marvel again and again how we lived 
her eyes, always tearless, had a fixed hard through its horror and its anguish. 
look, the look that comes from grief — , ———e 
restrained from outward show by might On Monday, the ist of December, 
of will. WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

At length, negotiations for the employ- | THE 
ment of alien “hands”—men willing to. EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 


FOR 


work for the wage that was all the masters | 
could give in those biting times—were CEL RISTMAS, 1879, 


spoken of. Wrath that had simmered, | PRICE FOURPENCE. 
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